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Chronicle 


Home News.—On December 6 the President’s mes- 
sage was read to the Seventieth Congress. Wages were 
high, he reported, employment plentiful, “and the coun- 


The try as a whole, has had a prosperity 
President’s never before exceeded.” The national 
manana? debt was being steadily reduced. Tax- 


reduction, under the plan proposed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, had his complete support; but it would be 
hetter to leave the rates as they are than to run the danger 
of a deficit. It would be necessary to make adequate 
provision for the army, the navy and the air-forces, “as 
a guaranty of peace and security,” but not for aggran- 
dizement. Public operation of the merchant marine was 
not a success, and he advised that the vessels be disposed 
of as soon as possible. The Government’s good road 
projects were commended. As to farm-relief, the Presi- 
dent advocated a Federal board or commission to encour- 
age the cooperative movement in agriculture, and to pro- 
vide a revolving loan-fund at a moderate rate of interest 
for the necessary financing. A program for flood-relief 
was recommended. 
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With regard to Prohibition, after pledging the Federal 
Government to do its part in enforcing the Volstead act, 
the President hinted that better results would follow if 
local officials displayed the intelligence and zeal of the 
Federal units. No new legislation was suggested. But 
Congress “should enact any legislation it can under the 
Constitution” against lynching which this last year 
showed an increase. Legislation with regard to coal-pro- 
duction was also needed. The various agencies dealing 
with the relief of the veteran should be consolidated, and 
education should be encouraged through the creation of 
a Federal Department of Education and Relief. “ Indus- 
trial relations have never been more peaceful.” Touching 
upon foreign relations, the President said that “a firm 
adherence to our rights and a scrupulous respect for the 
sovereignty of Mexico, both in accordance with the law 
of nations, coupled with patience and forbearance, will, 
it is hoped, resolve all our differences without interfering 
with the friendly relationship between the two Govern- 
ments.” Peace is being established in Nicaragua, and our 
relations with other countries are improving. The Mes- 
sage has been criticized on the usual political lines, Repre- 
sentative Tilson, the Republican leader in the House, 
regarding it as “sound” and “ remarkable” while Rep- 
resentative Garrett, speaking for the Democrats, thought 
it “ somewhat hazy.” 

As was expected, the first steps toward ousting Messrs. 
Vare and Smith, Senators-elect from Pennsylvania and 
Illinois, were taken as soon as the Senate convened, but 
the threatened filibuster was averted. 
Some of the constitutional issues in- 
volved are discussed on another page in 
this issue. After a debate in which Senators Deneen, 
Borah, Norris, and Reed, of Missouri, engaged, the case of 
Mr. Smith came to a vote on December 7. By a vote of 53 
to 28 the Senate refused to allow him to take the oath, and 
directed an investigation by the Reed Committee. An 
amendment to the Norris resolution allowed Mr. Smith 
the privilege of speaking from the floor in his own de- 
fence. On December 9, the Senate by a vote of 56 to 
30 decided against Mr. Vare. 

On December 7, by special message the President trans- 
mitted the Budget to Congress. The excess of receipts 
over expenditures in the Budget transmitted one year 
ago is $454,283,806; the Budget for the 
coming year will call for expenditures of 
$3,556,957,031, with receipts estimated 
at $3,809,497,314. Probably the most notable feature of 
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this special message is the condemnation of the so called 
“ fifty-fifty” plan by which the Federal Government 
supplies one dollar for a given project to match the dol- 
lar supplied by the State. The President believes this 
plan to be wasteful, and even more objectionable from 
the standpoint of constitutional government. ‘“ To tempt 
the States by Federal subsidies to sacrifice their vested 
rights is not a wholesome project, no matter how ‘worthy 
the object to be attained.” 

On December 6, at a meeting of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee the President repeated his declaration 
of August 2, “I do not choose to run for President in 


The 1928.” “My statement stands,” he 
President added. “No one should be led to sup- 
Repeats pose that I have modified it. My deci- 


sion will be respected.” Parties leaders and the press in 
general take these words to mean that the President has 
eliminated himself as a candidate. 

After the preliminary hearings in the Sinclair-Burns 
trial for contempt of court the motion for dismissal was 


denied. The defense claimed that the persecution of 
Mr. Sinclair by the Government and 
Varia other parties rendered it necessary to 


take extraordinary means to safeguard 
the jury; in other words, a plea of confession and avoid- 
ance was offered. Mr. Littleton for the defense argued 
that while the “ extraordinary means ” could not, perhaps, 
be justified from a moral standpoint, they were not 
against the law, and was complimented by the court for 
his candor.—It was expected that the Petroleum Associa- 
tion would censure Messrs. Sinclair and Doheny by re- 
fusing them re-election; but this expectation was frus- 
trated when the two were again chosen for the Board of 


Directors. 


Chile—On December 3, President Ibafiez and 
Senorita Graciela Leterlier y Velasco, daughter of 
Richard Leterlier, were solemnly married in the 
Church of St. Augustine in the pres- 
ence of members of the diplomatic 
corps, consular service and legislative 
and judicial departments of the Government. The 
ceremony was more than usually elaborate, being the 
first wedding of a chief executive while in office. 


President 
Married 


France.—Following close upon Foreign Minister Bri- 
and’s reassurance to the Chamber on the subject of dif- 
ferences with Italy, came the completion of a temporary 
agreement signed by M. Briand and 
Relations the Italian Ambassador at Paris, fix- 
Bettored ing the rights and privileges of nation- 
als of the two Powers residing in each other’s territory. 
A permanent agreement has been under negotiation for 
some time, but it was thought well to establish a modus 
vivendi pending its completion. The settlement of this 
question was viewed in many quarters as a first move 
towards better relations with Italy. Observers did not 
deem it likely that direct discussion of other differences 
by M. Briand and the Italian Foreign Office would ensue 


Italian 
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in the near future. The strong anti-French sentiment 
made informal mediation by other powers, probably by 
England, appear more opportune. Rumors of a cession 
of France’s mandate in Syria, in favor of Italy, remained 
matter of conjecture. While such action might promote 
better relations, France was not in a position to make 
too many concessions. 


Hungary.—During the session of Parliament on De- 
cember 1, an Opposition member launched a long list of 
charges against Premier Count Bethlen. Tumult reigned 
in the Magyar chamber for hours. To 
most of the charges the Premier re- 
plied that they were out of order. He 
ridiculed the idea that the monarchists were seriously pre- 
paring to bring Prince Otto to the throne and warned the 
rebellious element that Hungary was officialy a monarchy 
and that republican movements would be tolerated only 
when carried on in a constitutional and legitimate way. 
Stormy scenes followed the parliamentarian’s protests in 
which many were injured when the police attacked a 
crowd of 400 men. This violence was reported to Pre- 
mier Bethlen who refused to take action. 


Opposition 
Protests 


‘ 


Ireland.—Ernest Blythe, Minister for Finance, an- 
nounced the completion of arrangements for a new Na- 
tional Loan of $75,000,000. In the two previous loans, 
the issue was confined to Ireland. 
With this new loan, the Free State 
has entered the international market 
for the first time. Part of the loan will be raised in the 
Free State, but the larger portion will be carried by 
American bankers. The first instalment, of $24,500,000, 
is to be floated immediately ; of this, $15,000,000 will be 
taken over by two New York companies. The second 
instalment will be raised in eight months or two years. 
It has occasioned some surprise and, in certain quarters, 
some criticism, that the external loan has been given over 
to American rather than British bankers, and that the 
loan has been anchored to the dollar rather than to the 
pound sterling. Better conditions for the loan were made 
possible since the entry of the Fianna Fail deputies into 
the Free State Dail and the announcement by Mr. De 
Valera that his party would honor national commitments 
if it took over the Government. The proceeds of the 
loan are to be devoted almost entirely to reconstruction 
and productive purposes. The principal item mentioned 
at this time is that of the Shannon Scheme which is rap- 
idly nearing completion and which will eventually sup- 
ply electricity to the entire Free State. 


First External 
Loan 


Italy.— Ratification of the Tirana Treaty won a prac- 


tically unanimous vote of the Chamber of Deputies, and 


an enthusiastic demonstration in favor of Albania from 

all the benches on December 3. An- 
Approve drea Torre, the Deputy who presented 
Albanian Treaty the measure to the Chamber, insisted 
on the purely defensive tenor of the treaty, and depre- 
cated anything but the most pacific intentions on the part 
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of the Government in forming the alliance. Premier Mus- 
solini stressed the same point in his note introducing the 
Treaty and emphasized the Government’s desire “ to treat 
with a perfectly free, independent, and sovereign AI- 
bania.” 


Lithuania.—Premier Waldemaras considered the Pil- 
sudski charge of Lithuanian mobilization of serious mo- 
ment and wired a denial on December 1, to Sir Eric 
Drummond, Secretary of the League 


Premier at . : 
Council of Nations. The Premier declared 
Meeting that there had been no mobilization 


and would not be any. He also denied that the Lithuanian 
Cabinet had decided not to resume diplomatic relations 
with Poland if Vilna was not restored to Lithuania. In 
an address at Berlin the Premier stated that the roots of 
the Polish-Lithuanian feud reverted to 1772. The Pre- 
mier arrived in Geneva on December 4, accompanied by 
Dr. Zaunis. He was admitted into the conference of De- 
cember 6, when representatives of Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy and Japan agreed in substance that the 
present “state of war” between Lithuania and Poland 
must cease and each nation accredit a diplomatic rep- 
resentative to the other. After this has been done the 
Council promised to examine the problem of the owner- 
ship of Vilna. 

The Premier objected to the first proposal of the Coun- 
cil until M. Briand pointed out that the League would 
recognize at the present session that a dispute existed 
over the ownership of Vilna. In a 
press statement Premier Waldemaras 
emphasized his willingness to set up a 
neutral zone between Lithuania and Poland but he rejected 
the policy of allowing the Poles untrammeled entry into 
Lithuania. “There are just two questions the Council 
will be called upon to decide” said Waldemaras.” “ The 
first is whether Poland has a right to resort to reprisals, 
arrest Lithuanian clergy and close schools in the Vilna 
district; and the second is whether Poland has a right 
to organize bands to foment political uprising against the 
Lithuanian State.” The Premier concluded that he was 
always well disposed to receive concrete proposals from 
Poland but none had been received and there was no 
foundation for the report that a settlement of the dispute 
was in sight. 


Outlines 
Position 


Mexico.—W hile President Calles, Ambassador Mor- 
row and the American humorist, Will Rogers, were tour- 
ing Aguascalientas, Monterey, Durango and the State of 

Tamaulipas, there were no evidences 


The ° ° . 
Roveietten of any improvement in the national 


situation. Reports from the State of 


Jalisco stated that 10,000 federal soldiers were engaging 
alleged “Catholic rebels” there and in Michoacan and 
Guanajuato. Despite the large force at the Government’s 
disposal consisting, according to the dispatch, “of cav- 
alry, artillery, and infantry, supported by airplanes,” the 
issue of their engagement was announced as a defeat of 
the rebels “ with a loss of thirteen killed and many pris- 
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oners.” As usual Archbishop Orozco y Jiminez was 
charged in the Government dispatches with being the 
leader of the “religious fanatics.” The troops, it was 
said, have orders to take him, dead or alive. On De- 
cember 2, General Francisco Bertani, was executed after 
a court-martial, in the State of Vera Cruz, on the ground 
of being implicated in the Gomez uprising. A stay of ex- 
ecution had been granted by the courts but Captain Rubio 
in temporary command of the garrison at Minatitlan 
where the execution took place, failed to give notice of 
it, for which he was subsequently fined. On December 
4, Former General Hector Lucero was court-martialed 
and shot in the same place on the same charge. The 
prisoner who received the last rites of the Church died 
without flinching. 

Meanwhile border Mexicans on December 4, handed 
a protest to the Mexican Consul General at San Antonio, 
Texas, excoriating President Calles and charging his 
Government with murder, torture and 
tyranny. They demanded the reform 
of the existing laws. Later, consulate 
officials made public a counter-protest, which, they said, 
had been signed within the consulate by Calles sympa- 
thizers. However the Consul stated that the original 
protest, notwithstanding it had 500 signatures, would not 
be forwarded to President Calles. 

On December 1, Bishop Juan Navarrete of Sonora, 
who had been charged with violating the United States 
neutrality laws and whose trial came on on that day was 
freed of the charges against him by 


Border 
Mexicans 
Protest 


Bishop ei 
Navarrete Federal Judge William H. Sawtelle. 
Acquitted The dismissal was ordered on motion 


of the defense attorney, on the ground that it would have 
been physically impossible for the Bishop to have been 
responsible for the Indian uprising charged to him, as 
he was a refugee in the United States at the time. Strange 
to note, practically none of the metropolitan papers an- 
nounced the Bishop’s acquittal though almost all of them 
had carried news of the original charge and the New 
York World very conspicuously announce¢ the beginning 
of the trial. 


Poland.—According to reports issuing from Warsaw 
on December 3, Marshal Pilsudski was said to have issued 
on November 30, secret orders to establish a Polish gar- 

rison at Danzig. The order decreed 
a that the Polish Commissariat General 
arrison oe 
at Danzig should also represent mili- 

tary interests there. The commander of the small gar- 


. rison was appointed military chief. The Polish force lo- 


cated in the city and at the munitions depot of Wester- 
platte consists of 12 officers, 94 non-commissioned officers 
and men and 29 civilian officials. This was considered 
likely to carry consternation into the League of Nations 
Council when the Pilsudski coup should be brought be- 
fore the general meeting. The Danzig Constitution, which 
was sanctioned and guaranteed by the League expressly 
forbids making a military base of that city. Foreign Min- 
ister Zaleski, heading the Polish mission to Geneva, con- 



























ferred with Sir Austen Chamberlain and Aristide Briand, 
Foreign Ministers of Great Britain and France. 


Rome.—Five new Cardinals will be created in the ap- 
proaching consistory. Those to receive the honor are the 
Most Reverend Raymond-Marie Rouleau, O.P., Arch- 
bishop of Quebec, the Most Reverend 
Pedro Sigura y Saenz, O.S.A., Arch- 
bishop of Toledo, the Most Reverend 
Henri-Charles Binet, O.S.M., Archbishop of Besancon, the 
Rev. Justinian Szerediy of Hungary, O.S.B., and the 
Right Reverend Alexis-Henri Lepicier, titular Bishop of 
Tarsus. This will again restore the number of members 
of the Sacred College to sixty-six, and the number of 
non-Italian Cardinals to thirty-three. 


Creation 
of New 
Cardinals 


Rumania.—Efforts of Premier Vintila Bratianu to 
form a coalition Cabinet continued unsuccessful. The 
Nationalist-Peasant party under Juliu Maniu was unable 
to come to any satisfactory agreement 
with the Government and without their 
cooperation a coalition was considered 
impossible. He demanded the Premier’s resignation. 
Meanwhile in Paris what purported to be Ferdinand’s 
dying plea on behalf of Carol was published, though the 
Rumanian Legation denied its authenticity. At the same 
time a young Rumanian told the Paris police that he had 
been offered 100,000 francs to assassinate Prince Carol. 
His story was ireated as highly skeptical. 


Instability of 
Government 


Russia.—On December 2, the Communist party con- 
vention began its session at Kremlin, the first since 1925. 
On the second day of the meeting attempts of the Op- 
position to gain a hearing failed of 
approval. Their first speaker was 
howled down after a few minutes and 
none of the other leaders followed him. There was a 
strong sentiment manifested for the wholesale expulsion 
of the Opposition from the party. 

Though reports of the revolt in Ukraine continued, 
Moscow emphatically denied them all. The country was 
declared to be at peace and the dispatches, according to 


Communist 
Party 
Congress 


The Soviet authorities, were charged to 
Ukrainian Rumanian and pan-Ukrainian agita- 
Trouble tors. Yet there were new stories of 


Ukrainian fighting, of peasant uprisings and of troop re- 
sistance to Soviet orders, chiefly at Odessa. 


Spain.—Premier Primo de Rivera’s policy of economy 


in army expenditures has met with success and conse- . 


quent approval. Reduction of the large number of officers 
maintained in the peace-time skeleton 


Military : 
Expenditures army was being brought about partly 
Curtailed by transfers to civil branches of the 


Government, partly by retirement, while a temporary clos- 
ing of the military academies reduced the number of 
younger officers. As the army constituted one of the 
largest items on the budget, the effect of the reduction 
will be considerable. 
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League of Nations.—The League of Nations Council 
entered upon its Forty-eighth Session on December 2. 
One of the important tasks before the Council was the 
settlement of the dispute between Poland 
and Lithuania. Marshal Pilsudski had 
been announced as coming for the Coun- 
cil meeting, but even before his arrival the representatives 
of the “ big five” nations had agreed on the terms of the 
settlement. The League Council insisted that the theo- 
retical “state of war” between Lithuania and Poland 
should cease and that each nation should accredit diplo- 
matic representatives to the other. After this has been 
done, the Council would consent to consider the Vilna 
question. The Council recognized that a dispute exists; 
this was a concession to Lithuania, since Poland has 
contended that there is no dispute over the ownership 
of Vilna, which was conceded to Poland in 1920. 

At its conclusion, the Fourth Session of the Prepara- 
tory Disarmament Conference had not progressed beyond 
the issue of security, the topic on which the preceding 
sessions had broken. Hugh R. Wilson, 
the American representative, in answer to 
the allegations that the United States 
was passive on the matter of security, stated that his 
Government regarded the question as a matter for Eu- 
ropean settlement and that it would later consider the de- 
cisions reached by the Security Commission. Maxim 
Litvinoff, Soviet Vice-Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 
took a prominent part in the proceedings and contended 
that the security issue should be separated from that of 
the question of disarmament. Peculiar interest attended 
the efforts of M. Litvinoff to secure an interview with 
Sir Austen Chamberlain. After refusing to meet the 
Soviet representative, Sir Austen acceded to the requests 
of M. Briand and held a conversation with Litvinoff 
concerning the resumption of Anglo-Soviet relations. No 
progress towards a reconciliation seems to have been 
made. Despite M. Litvinoff’s denial, the British Foreign 
Secretary furnished proofs that the Soviet Government 
is responsible for the Bolshevik propaganda being carried 
on in Great Britain. 


Vilna Dispute 
Before Council 


Security and 
Disarmament 





By poem and story and argument, AMERICA 
for next week links our modern Christmas, as 
every modern Christmas should be linked, with 
the first Christmas feast of Bethlehem. Several 
of these papers are of a lighter texture albeit of 
a serious intent. 


Among the contributions are “ Christ or Santa 
Claus,” by P. J. Carroll, which was promised for 
this present issue, and “ Peace on Earth,” in 
which Francis P. LeBuffe makes some pertinent 
observations on what peace really means. 


G. K. Chesterton, treating of Bishop Barnes, 
writes a most disturbing paper for non-Catholics 
who think but do not think as Catholics. 
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Buffoon and Banker in Mexico 


F credit is to be given the reports sent to the New 
York Times and the New York Herald Tribune by 

their respective special correspondents “ Aboard the 
Presidential Train,” our Ambassador to Mexico is be- 
ginning well. 

He is making a tour of Mexico in the luxury of an 
Eastern satrap, and his chief counsellors are a savage and 
a professional buffoon. 

No doubt this trip will be of great value in restoring 
Mexico to her place among civilized nations. This fact 
explains why at every telegraph station that same Ameri- 
can press which confessed its utter inability to acquaint 
the American people with what is happening in Mexico, 
finds a report ready to hand. The press now knows. Its 
source of information is threefold: a savage, a clown, 
and an ex-member of the house of Morgan. 

The picture is not overdrawn. It is reproduced from 
the pages of the New York Times and Herald Tribune. 
“The President, with Mr. Morrow as spectator,” writes 
the Times correspondent, “ performed for his guests yes- 
terday in a private bullring near Aguascalientes, twice 
slipping in front of the bulls, while other performers, 
waving their crimson cloaks, diverted the bulls’ attention. 
The President performed a number of dangerous ‘ passes ’ 
each time skilfully avoiding the horns of the animals.” 
A pathetic touch is added by the Herald Tribune: “ The 
President also lassooed a wild cow after the animal had 
seriously wounded a boy.” 

Tender-hearted Calles! 

Later in the evening the great man again demonstrated 
how his heart beats for the great common people and the 
rights of man, during an entertainment in “an unpreten- 
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tious private home.” Here the President “ demonstrated 
his utter lack of self-consciousness by playing the piano, 
leading the singing, and dancing with the local society 
belles.” 

Decidedly, the President is enjoying his trip. “He 
chuckles constantly,” reports the Herald Tribune, at the 
witticisms of his professional buffoon, while traveling 
through a country red with the blood of murdered men 
and women. In every village through which they pass 
there are humble homes where mothers mourn over 
daughters dishonored and sons and husbands shot down 
or buried alive. But in the magnificent Pullman train, 
honored by the presence of a savage, a clown and an ex- 
banker, there is ease and comfort, the sound of music 
and of light-hearted laughter. 

The honor of the American people is at stake in this 
Mexican settlement. Civilized men ask if we are to enter 
into even closer relations with a gang of ruffians who in 
the name of progress have outraged every canon by which 
civilization stands. 

But what of that? The American ambassador must 
“investigate,” while the savage chuckles, as well he may. 
“ Those who are privileged to enter the private car where 
Ambassador Morrow, Rogers, and the President spend 
their time while en route from one point to another,” 
writes the correspondent of the New York Times, “ say 
that Rogers has completely captivated Senor Calles, who 
chuckles constantly at the witticisms of the American 
humorist, both before and after translation.” 

“How could we ever enter into armed conflict with 
people like these?” asks the ex-banker reported by the 
Herald Tribune. “ Rogers’ translation of this expression 
brought President Calles instantly to his feet, and he and 
Ambassador Morrow shook hands warmly while the 
diners applauded.” 

Where is this burlesque of decency and of common 
humanity to end? 


The Question in Mexico 


RE there no graves in Mexico wherein lie the bodies 
of murdered Americans, for whose slaughter no 
reparation whatever has been made? 

Are there no records which show that the property of 
Americans has been confiscated by this group of thugs 
who dishonor not only Mexico, but the standards of hon- 
esty without which civilization falls before the wild law 
of fang and talon? 

Have we not again and again trusted the word of these 
ruffians only to see it broken, and ourselves as a people, 
and our unprotected fellow-citizens in Mexico, made the 
butt of scorn and savagery? 

Do we not know that there is not a clause in the al- 
leged Constitution of Mexico, not a phrase in any of its 
so-called laws, and not a decree registered by any of its 
puppet courts, which cannot be set aside by order of 
Calles? 

How much farther must we go before we learn that 
honest men cannot trust men whose hands are red with 
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innocent blood and whose hearts are black with false- 
hood and treachery? 

What difference does it make how many agreements 
Calles may sign or refuse to sign? The experience of 
years has shown that these engagements are not worth 
the paper they are written on. And as for any offer 
which may be made by the military junto now oppressing 
Mexico, the past justifies us in believing that it will be 
honored just so long as this policy suits the whim of 
Calles, and no longer. 

“ How could we enter into armed conflict with a people 
like these?” exclaims our Ambassador over the wine and 
the walnuts. 

Who asks for armed conflict? The American people 
have not breathed the hateful word. The Mexican people 
are not our enemies, but the Government which robs and 
murders them is the enemy not only of this nation but 
of civilization itself. 

On what side do we stand? 

Are we to powder this Mexican cancer with perfumed 
talc and announce a cure? 

Are we to arrange a settlement on the principles of 
justice and humanity, or on terms which blink these prin- 
ciples and are dictated by capital, here and abroad? 

We do not want war. To the American people war 
is inconceivable. The question before us is not an issue 
to be submitted to the arbitrament of machine-guns and 
poison gas. 

Shall we make a mockery of our principles and betray 
civilization by entering upon terms of friendship with a 
government established and maintained by robbery and 
murder ? 

That is the question before the Administration. And 
the American people will not allow the Administration to 
forget it. 


“ Liberalism ” and Immorality 


[' is announced that Mr. Bertram Russell is engaged 
for a lecture course which will take him to a score of 
American colleges and universities. We do not know 
whether Mr. Russell practises what he preaches, but it 
is a matter of public record that his preaching cannot be 
reconciled with what most Americans are old-fashioned 
enough to call “ morality.” 

This statement does Mr. Russell no injustice. Sub- 
stantially, it is his own. He accepts it by his lectures and 
books which condone adultery and other forms of im- 
morality. (Some of these books, it may be remarked, 
have been used in the class rooms of more than one 
Eastern college for girls.) His approbation of the theories 
of Ben Lindsey which, in the last analysis, mean that self- 
control is folly, and of the Haldeman-Julius desecration, 
was not promulgated in secret, but by the Associated 
Press.* It will make his position somewhat clearer, how- 
ever, if we remember that what to most of us is morality, 
is to Mr. Russell an immorality which must be fought and 
ultimately destroyed. 

Now with Mr. Russell’s legal right to disseminate his 








theories we do not quarrel. Within certain limits fixed 
by the law, it is as undoubted as is our right to attack 
them. But we cannot help wondering whether the col- 
leges which recommend his texts, and the institutions at 
which he will lecture, quite understand what Mr. Russell 
proposes to do. Briefly, Mr. Russell’s aim is to show, as 
a writer in the current Dublin Review remarks “ that the 
civilization of modern Europe has lost all moral justifica- 
tion and has become a menace to the human race.” This 
is what Mr. Russell himself would probably prefer to 
call “liberalism,” and doubtless it was what he had in 
mind when he wrote, “ If you cannot liberalize the student 
there is no hope for America.” 

Further light on Mr. Russell’s concept of “ liberalism ” 
is thrown by the connection of the Teachers’ Labor 
League of England, of which he is a vice president, with 
the Educational Workers’ International of Paris. During 
a conference held by this latter group in Vienna, in 
August, 1926, the members were urged to bring about in 
all countries “ that admirable educational system of which 
the Soviet Republic provides an example.” The speaker 
who proposed this campaign ended with the words, “ Long 
live the World Revolution.” Mr. Russell applies this 
system, as best he may, to domestic education, in a recom- 
mendation made in a recent magazine article. We do not 
care to repeat his shocking recommendation, and we do 
not believe that it will be accepted by any father or 
mother in whose hearts even a semblance of decency re- 
mains. Maxima pueris was the advice of the pagan poet. 
It is not Mr. Russell’s. 

Once more we ask if the authorities who welcome Mr. 
Russell know what they are doing. Granting his “ sin- 
cerity,”—a plea too often used in extenuation—it should 
not be necessary to point out that the sincerity with which 
a given doctrine is held, is no proof either of its truth 
or of its fitness for discussion by young and undiscrim- 
inating minds. We might also ask what the parents of 
Catholic boys and girls at these institutions think of Mr. 
Russell’s program? One thing is certain: they are not 
thinking of the dreadful judgment which Almighty God 
will require of them. 


Bishop Tihen on the Labor Union 


N a recent address to the Knights of Columbus, Bishop 

Tihen, of Denver, took his text from the labor wars 

in Colorado. As need not be said, the Bishop stoutly de- 

fended the right of the worker to join a union of his own 
choice. 

For about thirteen years the attempt to force the com- 
pany union on the worker has been in progress in Col- 
orado. Thirteen years is also the length of time that 
industrial disputes in that State have attracted the at- 
tention of the whole country. Of these disputes, some 
have been “settled” by armed intervention and bloody 
battles ; that is, they have not been “ settled” at all. The 
workers have been vanquished. It needs no prophet to 
foretell that they will never be settled as long as the 
workers are denied their right to form a union. 
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Stripped of the pretenses offered by opulent corpara- 
tions, the company union is not a union but a fraud, and 
a species of violence. It rests upon the overthrow of a 
natural right. It destroys what is at present the work- 
er’s only means of treating with the highly-organized 
corporation on a plane approaching equality. Without 
substantial equality, there can be no true contract between 
employer and employe; the worker accepts what is of- 
fered, not because it is a fair exchange, but because it is 
all that he can obtain. Thus he becomes, in the words of 
Leo XIII, a victim of fraud and injustice. 

We are under no delusions as to the shortcomings of 
the labor union in this country. It has on occasion, mis- 
used its powers, but in our judgment, its benefits far out- 
weigh its evils. The striker who assaults a “ scab” is 
guility of violence and should be punished, but the oleag- 
inous corporation which deprived him of his right to join 
a union is guilty of a graver degree of violence. The dif- 
ference between the two is that few are concerned to re- 
strict the corporation, or suggest that it be punished. In 
the eyes of the corporation, it is damnable conspiracy when 
men band together to enforce their right to form a union; 
but only good business for corporations to unite to de- 
stroy that right. 

It is not good business; but when will capital learn? 


The Honor of the Senate 


ONGRESS opens with a gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania and another from Illinois, each standing 
hat in hand at the door of the Senate, waiting for ad- 
mission. It is generally conceded that neither will add 
luster to a body once adorned by Webster, Clay and Cal- 
houn. But their constituents, possibly with an eye on Ad- 
miral Heflin, seem to hold that standards have changed. 
The election of these gentlemen raises a difficult ques- 
tion of constitutional interpretation. The Constitution 
provides that “ Each House shall be the judge of the 
elections, returns, and qualifications of its own members.” 
But what is meant by “ qualifications ”? 

The defenders of Messrs. Vare and Smith argue that 
the qualifications must be restricted to those specifically 
mentioned by the Constitution. A Senator must be thirty 
years of age; a citizen of the United States for at least 
nine years, and, when elected, an inhabitant of the State 
for which he is chosen; not a holder of an office under 
the United States; and he shall not have engaged in in- 
surrection or rebellion against the United States, or have 
given aid and comfort to their enemies. 

Hence, any man possessing these qualifications may 
take the oath of office as Senator. That he is a horse- 
thief, a murderer, or a purchaser of elections, is not per- 
tinent. 

Against this interpretation it is argued that the Senate 
may refuse to administer the oath of office to any man 
who, in the judgment of a bare quorum of the Senate, 
is unfitted to be a member of the Senate. 

Briefly, the first school holds to a strict, the second to 
a loose, interpretation of the Constitution. 
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Expressing no opinion as to the alleged guilt of Messrs. 
Vare and Smith, we believe it is infinitely better to hold 
to the strict construction. To permit a mere quorum of 
the Senate to refuse to seat a Senator-elect, means that 
the right of a State to be represented by a man of its 
own choice is at the mercy of a small group of men. Fed- 
eral power has already grown to proportions which threat- 
en to destroy the exercise by the States of their con- 
stitutional rights and duties. It will not do to add to 
these proportions by vesting a quorum with power to 
defeat the will of the people of a sovereign State. 

It is admitted by all that once a Senator is seated, he 
can be expelled, should the Senate deem him an unfit per- 
son. But this expulsion must be effected, not by a 
quorum, but by a two-third vote. If it can be shown to 
the satisfaction of sixty-four Senators that Messrs. Vare 
and Smith owe their election to corruption, the Senate is 
free to expel them, on the ground, fully justified in our 
opinion, that they are unfit to be Senators. 

Better is it that two States be represented by corrupt 
politicians than that the right of every sovereign State 
freely to choose its Senators be put in jeopardy. 


The President’s Federal Education 


66 AN this be true?” inquires a correspondent in a 

handwriting somewhat agitated. With the in- 
quiry comes a newspaper clipping headed, “ President 
Favors Federal Education.” 

No, it is not true. The President did not “ favor ” the 
old Smith-Towner bill, the Curtis-Reed bill, with or with- 
out an appropriation, or the Phipps bill. His approval 
was asked for some of these measures, but he did not 
choose to give it. He suggested, however, according to 
rumor, the plan of a Federal Department of Education 
and Relief. 

It is to this plan that he gives a somewhat gingerly ap- 
proval in his recent Message to Congress. 

But the President is thoroughly orthodox in holding 
that education is “strictly a State and local function.” 
Here is the real issue. Under the Constitution the Fed- 
eral Government has neither duties toward nor rights 
over, the schools in the respective States. So much stress 
has been laid upon this truth by opponents of Federal 
education that not even the most case-hardened Smith- 
Townerite would introduce a bill which plainly denied it. 

Hence the strategy has been changed. Federal educa- 
tion is presented by the Curtis-Reed and Phipps bills in 
veiled and carefully chosen terms. But these schemes 
would establish conditions and a machinery leading in- 
evitably to the very Federal control which they profess to 
oppose. In a sense, these measures are more dangerous, 
because more insidious, than the old Smith-Towner bill 
of October, 1918. 

Since they have come up again in the Seventieth Con- 
gress, it is well to remember that, with a change of phras- 
ing, practically every argument used against the old bill, 
can be applied to them. Any bill which makes Federal 
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When Is a War Not a War? ni 
mi 
Captain “X” tic 
DISTINGUISHED British legal light has de- war, and so it is not a war, even though our men in ma 
A clared: “‘ War is self-cvident.”” That seems simple uniforms act as if, and are treated as if, they were ta 
enough to be true. Nevertheless, war is not neces- engaged in a regular war against an enemy of the United C 
sarily written in flashing bayonets across fields of wheat States. sO 
or crashing shells out of the mouths of large-caliber guns. Take Mexico. In 1919, some insurgents attacked the be 
In 1798 our nation objected to French seizures of our city of Juarez. Some of their bullets came into El Paso. Wi 
merchant vessels. We retaliated on French merchantmen Almost a complete American division crossed the Rio 1S 
and privateers. There were two bitter frigate actions be- Grande and used their weapons to engage in a pitched tr 
tween the regular naval forces of the two countries. In battle and drive the insurgents off. In 1916, Villa in- N 
one instance our ship-of-war captured the Frenchman. vaded Columbus, and General Pershing led a punitive as 
And yet there was no war—no declaration of war, no expedition hundreds of miles into. Mexican territory, ce 
treaty of peace. against the protests of the Mexican Government. In th 
One hundred years later, on April 21, 1898, President 1914, to avenge mistreatment of Americans and to com- of 
McKinley declared a blockade of Cuban ports. On the pel a salute to the American flag, units of the United & 
twenty-third of the same month, the Queen Regent of States Navy landed to seize the customs house of Vera in 
Spain accepted this as war. On the twenty-fifth, Congress Cruz. They went beyond their original intention, fought ti 
formally declared war. Under the American Constitu- through the entire town, and established a military occu- T 
tion, Congress alone has power to do this. But later pation, which regular army troops took over from them. th 
the Supreme Court of the United States decided that From April to November, we occupied a part of Mexico. S) 
war had existed from April twenty-first. We are thus Mexico formally announced our acts “an initiation of hi 
in a predicament. Is a declaration of war merely a_ war,” but who ever heard of the Mexican War of 1914? N 
scrap of paper? Is it a mere formality? In November, 1916, American naval forces landed w 
We invade Mexico. We fight pitched battles in Haiti marines in Santo Domingo. Military occupation was y' 
and in Nicaragua. We laud huge forces of marines in effected and a iilitary government erected on the points cl 
China. But we look back and find that the use of our of American bayonets. Mr. Horace G. Knowles, repre- 
army during the “ Boxer Rebellion” of 1900 was not sentative of the deposed Dominican government, called 0: 
a war. Congress never declared it. Yet soldiers received our intrusion “a paramount act of war,” but you'll not p 
campaign ribbons for service in that fracas. For heroic find that war in the history books or in the resolutions of C 
acts they are awarded the Medal of Honor. In the same Congress or in the proclamations of the President. ct 
sense, was the Italian bombardment of Corfu, was the Other countries have done the same thing. as 
French occupation of the Ruhr, was any armed assault On the other hand we find some international lawyers 
upon the territory or the people of any other country a_ saying that a blockade is an act of war, and others saying a 
war in the real sense of the word? that there is such a thing as a “ pacific” blockade. In in 
Battles may be fought, vessels captured and commerce em- 1845, combined French and British fleets blockaded the th 
bargoed without war, and on the other hand war may exist Rio de la Plata, and interfered with the conflict going ez 
without a gun fired or a vessel captured or a trade route on in Argentine and Uruguay. Lord Palmerston late in re 
Gotacbed. life declared this was war, although France and England 
So says Quincy Wright, Professor of International at the time protested that it was not. France went into = 
Law at the University of Chicago. It is even a fact that the Ruhr in 1923 with rumbling tanks, rolling artillery, ct 
in 1837, British forces entered the territory of New gleaming rifles. Troops in horizon blue established a bs 
York State and attacked an American ship. One of their veritable military occupation, tried Germans by court le 
number was caught and tried in the New York courts for martial and used their own cavalry in place of the German ae 
murder, since there was no war. He was actually tried police to patrol the streets. And all the time M. Poincaré A 
for murder, just as if he were not a member of belligerent insisted this was not an act of hostility. . 
forces authorized by his own government. Now we might as well be honest about this matter for P 
This is a problem worth ruminating about. When is a amoment anyway. War exists in the popular mind when- + 
war not a war? If our marines commit acts of hostility ever there is hostility. But war in the legal sense is a . 
against one or the other of the Nicaraguan factions, are different thing. Under international law, war does not h 
we at war with Nicaragua? The Administration declares exist unless it is openly and actually acknowledged by i 
we are not. The State Department tries to keep on both parties. Mexico might try her level best to declare : 
friendly terms with Latin America. The politicians wish war against the United States in 1914 after the Vera P 
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to hush the whole matter up. Congress has not declared 
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the Corfu bombardment and occupation, but the other 
nation in each case laughed it off, and as far as interna- 
tional law was concerned, there was no war. Under the 
national laws of the countries involved, however, a “ war” 
may exist, even though it does not exist in an interna- 
tional sense at all. 

It takes an act of Congress to declare war. But a 
“ state of war” may exist for purpose of legal interpre- 
tation without such an act of Congress. The Supreme 
Court studied the incidents of 1798 and announced in 
sober and serious decision, that a “limited war” existed 
between the United States and France. A Federal Court 
was asked to figure out if we were at war with China in 
1900. A soldier had killed another. He could only be 
tried by court martial if there was a “war” in China. 
None had been declared. Yet that court determined that 
as far as the status of the American soldier was con- 
cerned, there was a war. The Judge Advocate General of 
the Army held that “a war status existed in behalf of 
officers and enlisted men of the Army in China” and 
gave them “the increased allowance of pay for service 
in time of war.” He said the same thing about the puni- 
tive expedition which Pershing led into Mexico in 1916. 
The Comptroller General has just said about the same 
thing about the marine expeditionary force sent to 
Shanghai this year and the one sent to Nicaragua. Marines 
have been killed in the operations. More than 300 native 
Nicaraguans have become casualties. It looks like a 
war. For many purposes it is considered a war. And 
yet, Congress has not acted. The President has not pro- 
claimed it war. 

This gives us an entirely new view of the whole matter 
of armed action. The war-making power was carefully 
placed in the hands of Congress by the framers of the 
Constitution, in order to prevent hasty entrance into 
conflict. It was said in the Constitutional Convention, 
as Bancroft records it: 

The world has been retarded in civilization, impoverished and 
laid waste by wars of the personal ambition of its kings. The 
committee of detail and the convention, in the interest of peace, 
intrusted the power to declare war, not to the executive, but to 
the deliberate decision of the two branches of the legislature, 
each of them having a negative on the other, and the executive 
retaining his negative on both. 

Those who are concerned with “ the interest of peace ’ 
and with the desire for straightforward American plain 
dealing should be interested in having the question as to 
whether or not this country is waging war at any particu- 
lar time, or desires to wage war at any particular time or 
in any particular way, clear set before them. We of 
America have a record as a peaceful nation,—peaceful in 
our intentions but powerful when aroused. We have a 
pride in open-handed methods before the world. It is 
essential that every citizen understand the true meaning 
of what we do, and also understand that—although we 
have had very few formal “wars” openly recognized as 
such, we have had to resort to a “state of war” and 
“acts of war” upon numerous occasions in order to 
protect the lives and properties of our citizens abroad 
and to uphold our ideals and our principles. 
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The Exterior Call 


RoNALD KNOX 
(Copyright, 1927) 


WO recent incidents have impressed me with the 

feeling that it does not very much matter what you 
write, because the words which do good (if any) will 
not be the words which you meant to do good. 

At the beginning of this year I published a detective 
story. I will not say there were not one or two touches 
in it which were meant to give the outsider a clearer view 
as to the kind of people Catholics were. But I certainly 
had no arriére pensée when I made one of my characters 
write in his notebook: “ As long as you have no preju- 
dices in the case, no brief to maintain, you can form a 
theory and feel that it is a mathematical certainty. Directly 
you have a reason for wanting to believe the thing true, 
the same theory begins to look as if it had all sorts of 
holes in it.” This sentiment I believe to be just, in spite 
of what the psychologists say, which is exactly the oppo- 
site. But it was a remark thrown out at random, and I 
never expected to hear any more of it. Yet the other day 
I had a letter from a man in Western Australia, who had 
been reading the story. He was an apostate, but, coming 
across the sentence above quoted, he felt impelled to write 
and ask me whether he could not revive his faith in the 
Catholic Church. 

The other incident comes nearer home. It was in these 
very columns that I wrote, a year ago last August, an 
article headed “ The Honorary Catholic.” It was an at- 
tempt to study the droll psychology of a not infrequent 
figure—the man who attends a Catholic church if he wor- 
ships at all, who moves in Catholic circles and supports 
Catholic charities, yet never finds his way into the Church. 
It is a type (it seems to me) quite distinct from the 
hesitating, would-be convert; indeed, it is in a sense his 
obverse; for the would-be convert admires Catholicism 
but quarrels with the Church, whereas the honorary Cath- 
olic admires the Church and quarrels with Catholicism. 
Yet the other day I received, from India, a broad-sheet 
in which the headmaster of a school in Ceylon describes 
his conversion to the Catholic religion. 

Towards the end of it he writes: “ Between my first 
coming to hear and know of the Catholic Church and my 
final reception into it nine years had elapsed. One may 
well wonder why I delayed my reception into the Church. 
The delay is unfortunate, but I had ‘ used well the inter- 
val,’ reading and studying Catholic apologetics. The 
decisive step would probably have been put off, had it not 
been for an article I read a few weeks prior to my recep- 
tion. It was entitled ‘The Honorary Catholic.’ .. . 
This article had a deep significance for me. It put me 
to the blush. Fr. Knox was describing folk such as I was. 
December 23 last found me hurrying to a priest of the 
Roman Catholic Church to declare my allegiance to the 
Faith of the Fathers.” 

I hope I may be allowed to quote so much without 
vanity; indeed, vanity is the last feeling which such con- 
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siderations ought to prompt. See how Divine Providence 
makes fools of us. You write carefully reasoned articles 
in learned reviews, so close of texture that it seems impos- 
sible any honest Protestant should escape the net of your 
syllogisms. You lecture in public halls, shouting yourself 
hoarse in the effort to elicit a little common-sense thinking. 
You preach from a hundred different pulpits, allaying the 
scruples of the enquirer and warning the procrastinators 
of their peril. And the result? Not a word, not a 
whisper. Why, I used to preach a sermon about King 
Herod that ought to have sent all the honorary Catholics 
hurrying round to the presbytery door, but never a one 
did I hear of. And then you scribble off a few phrases to 
satisfy the demands of a clamorous editor, strung together 
anyhow and quite devoid of a moral. And those phrases 
travel all the way out to Colombo, hit a man on the head 
when he has been hanging back for nine years on the 
threshold of the Church, and knock him over into it 
in an instant. Such is grace. 

It is as if a man who has spent a long morning on the 
moors, missing every grouse that came his way, should 
fling an empty bottle into the heather, and, so doing, 
bring down his bird. Why is it that the sentence which 
suddenly speaks to a man’s heart and effects his conver- 
sion, or the trivial incident which arrests his attention 
and directs it towards the truth, is so often one which was 
not calculated, humanly speaking, to do anything of the 
kind? 

I do not refer to extreme cases; I do not propose to 
solve the quandary of that fabled priest who asked a 
would-be catechumen what had made him want to become 
a Catholic, and was told that “he had been to Oxford 
and seen the Martyrs’ Memorial, and thought the religion 
which those fellows died for was a good enough religion 
for him.” But the whole history of conversion is full of 
these strange, haphazard illuminations, these apparent 
non-sequiturs. 

What else was the conversion of St. Augustine himself ? 
Here was a man who had had St. Ambrose arguing the 
Catholic religion at him from the pulpit, his mother openly 
offering prayers for his conversion, month after month, 
and no change happened. He has been reading the Bible 
all unilluminated, and it lies there face downwards. As 
he wanders about the garden he hears a child’s voice 
from over the wall repeating insistently the words Tolle, 
lege, “Take up and read.” What was the voice? The 
words sounded like the chorus of a child’s game, but the 
saint could not recall any game in which they occurred. 
It remains a mystery to posterity. For myself, saving the 
better judgment of the Church, I have a private heresy on 
the point. 

I believe the child next door was learning his saying- 
lesson, and that the piece he was committing to memory 
was the twenty-ninth epigram of Martial’s second book, 
the one that ends up splenia tolle, leges, “take off the 
bandages and you will read.” I like to think of the nasty 
old heathen satirist, hugging himself with satisfaction 
that he had really scored off the hated parvenu against 
whom the poem was directed. I like to think of the small 
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boy on the other side of the wall, raising his voice in a 
little whoop of triumph every time he came to the end 
of his hated task. On the satirist and on the small boy 
depended, humanly speaking, the “Confessions ” and De 
Civitate Dei, and the whole history of the Catholic 
Church. ‘ 

When St. Augustine did take up and read, he read no 
more than you or I might read fifty times without being 
particularly impressed. “ Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and do not provide for the flesh, to fulfil its concupis- 
cences.” Inspired words, but do they stand out from their 
context with any special emphasis for the casual reader? 
We might picture St. Ambrose, if he had been less than a 
saint, exclaiming, “ What! Had he never thought of 
that before?” No, no special message for the casual 
reader; but a special message for Augustine, because 
just there, just then, grace tore aside for a moment the 
coating of familiarity which insulates, for us others, the 
live wire of inspiration. 

So personal are these illuminations that the same author 
may be one man’s meat and another man’s poison. St. 
Augustine has put it on record, with perhaps an exag- 
gerated sense of literary asceticism, that Virgil’s Aeneid, 
haunting him with its pagan melody, kept him back from 
thinking about his own soul. Yet another man of reli- 
gious genius, no less ascetic than Augustine, Savonarola, 
was moved to enter religion by reading the words Heu, 
fuge crudeles terras, fuge litus avarum, “ This cruel shore, 
this greedy strand forsake.” And, mark you, Virgil had 
no intention of writing a general precept; the original 
reference was to a particular strip on the coast of Thrace, 
at a particular moment in legendary history. But it was 
an Italian of the fifteenth century who caught the message, 
because it was meant for him. Each of us has, I suppose, 
his own wave-length in the supernatural order, and catches 
(if he will only listen intently) what the other listeners 
miss. 

Some day, probably, one of these journalist fellows will 
hit upon the idea of circularizing a whole lot of converts. 
to know what book it was, what phrase it was, what re- 
flection it was, that overcame their final resistance to the 
Truth. For myself, I think it was a phrase in Milman’s 
“ History of Latin Christianity ” but I warn the journalist 
that I am not going to look it up and find it for him, 
because, as I say, the fact that it influenced me, then and 
there, does not mean that it is likely to influence another 
soul, however similar its position. But they would be a 
strange collection, these divine echoes, and in some ways 
an interesting one. Do not write to me about them; wait 
till you hear from the journalist fellow who will some day 
collect them. 

As to the reason of it all, theologically speaking, there 
can, I suppose, be no room for doubt. So jealous is 


Divine Providence of that supreme grace, the grace of 
conversion, that it will not share the credit with any 
human author or human agent. It must not be said that 
Virgil converted Savonarola, or even that Paul converted 
Augustine. It is not of him that willeth, or of him that 
runneth, but of God. 
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toleration to Catholics. In 1927 there still remains a 

tinge of the Reformation antipathy and narrowness, 
and in spite of the marked Americanism and tremendous 
patriotic sacrifices of the Catholic body, the shadow of 
the Star Chamber yet hovers over the byways of this 
republic. Now as it is our duty to dispel this pestilential 
fog, it is our right by every title of justice and gratitude 
to name our co-religionists among the pioneers, founders, 
solons and chieftains of our nation. We hold our heads 
high as men filled with the spirit of liberty; we yield to no 
one in genuine love and devotion to our country. 

The previous papers of this series have outlined the 
early struggles of religious liberty in America. It remains 
to trace the felicitous relations of the Church with the 
American Government, and the help which the Govern- 
ment has given to the happy development of the Church 
in these United States. 

The Frenchman de Tocqueville, who visited America in 
the time of Jefferson, once put the question: under what 
type of government does the Catholic Church thrive best? 
His answer was democracy. And a hundred years’ re- 
trospect reveals how accurate was his judgment, how 
prophetic his words when applied to the history of the 
Church in America. Within his own time he had read 
in the letter of Washington to the American Catholics: 

I presume that your fellow citizens will not forget the patriotic 

part which you took in the accomplishment of their revolution and 
the establishment of your government, or the important assistance 
which they receive from a nation in which the Roman Catholic 
Faith is professed. 
Had he lived a century longer he would have witnessed 
the rulers of Christendom calling America the hope of 
the Catholic world, by reason of the wonderful extension 
and virility of the Church in this country. 

However, before we test our premises, we anticipate 
an objection to the optimism of these articles. The United 
States Constitution is a mere grant of power to the gen- 
eral government; the States retain every right not ex- 
plicitly surrendered, and no clause in the Federal docu- 
ment explicitly prevents a State from making laws respect- 
ing religion. Now, decisions of courts might be quoted 
in support of this argument and in opposition; it has 
never been tried on its own merits. As a matter of fact, 
religious liberty is an inalienable right, and is simply not 
in the power of the States to delegate. Nevertheless some 
of the original States held on to their ancient restrictions 
for years, and the 1902 Constitution of New Hampshire 
contains a unique provision authorizing Protestant 
teachers, thus endangering that equality of freedom that 
we expect in this land. However, if we except this one 
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State, the colonial cleavage exists no more. Every State 
admitted since 1789 has embodied in its Constitution a 
clause protecting freedom of conscience. And in the final 
appeal we can turn to the first, fifth and fourteenth 
amendments of the Federal Constitution for a pledge that 
no disability will ever come upon us on the score of 
religion. 

Nor yet this only; for the laws of State and nation are 
directly intended to aid in the purposes of religion. Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address sounded the note of American 
policy: “Of all dispositions and habits which lead to 
political prosperity, Religion and Morality are indispens- 
able support.” Mr. Zollman in his “ American Civil 
Church Law” gives concrete proof that this principle 
dominates our legislation. For the courts accept the 
axiom that “Christianity is part of the law of the land.” 
In this view the legislator employs for the government of 
the individual the standard of morals that society itself in 
the aggregate has attained. Accordingly no one may 
outrage the sentiments of Christian belief and practice. 
While the faith of Christ is not the legal religion as 
established by law, it is (broadly) the religious creed 
freely chosen by the people; and “the nation and States 
are Christian in policy to the extent of embracing and 
adopting the moral tenets of Christianity, as furnishing 
the sound basis upon which the moral obligations of the 
citizens to society and the state may be established.” The 
Supreme Court has ruled that “the Divine origin and 
truth of Christianity are admitted, and therefore it is not 
to be maliciously and openly reviled and blasphemed 
against to the annoyance of believers or the injury of the 
public.” For “to prohibit the open, public and explicit 
denial of the popular religion of a country, is a necessary 
measure to preserve the tranquillity of a government.” 
Therefore blasphemy is forbidden. Similarly the dissem- 
ination of indecent matter through the mails is punishable, 
though the offender claim that his liberty or religion is 
thereby violated. Again, monogamous marriage is en- 
forced. In general, the ethics of Christianity form the 
foundation of our laws. 

Moreover the duty of the State is not merely negative; 
it acts affirmatively to secure to religion the fullest possible 
enjoyment of rights. Property laws are made to conform 
to ecclesiastical usage, so as to give the churches a more 
advantageous civil status. Religious exercises are pro-— 
tected against anyone inclined to disturb them with im- 
punity. Sunday is a day set apart from labor, to aid the 
devotees of the churches to fulfil their duties. Bible 
reading in public schools is permitted in most States, 
provided it be done in a way not to offend any individual 
Christian beliefs. The law protects the authority of the 
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churches over their members in any suit or trial. Church 
buildings and land, dedicated exclusively to sacred uses, 
are exempt from taxation, on the principle that the 
churches “ confer a benefit on the public and a relief of 
the burden upon the State to care for and advance the 
interests of its citizens.” However, this exemption is 
not uniform throughout the States, some construing 
strictly, others liberally. All in all, one must conclude 
that the spirit of the law is favorable to the aims of reli- 
gion. 

Now what would one say of the attitude of the Catholic 
Church toward American law? Her general position 
stands out clearly in the declarations of her Pontiffs. 
Leo XIII wrote: ; 

The Church gives no cause of suspicion to rulers, nor of odium 
to peoples. Indeed she warns governors to follow a just course 
and in no way neglect their obligations. At the same time she 
solidifies and supports their authority in many ways. She admits 
and declares that civil matters belong to their supreme power 
and control. In things that for diverse reasons come under the 
cognizance of both Church and State, she wishes that there exist 
between both parties a concord by whose beneficent influence 
destructive quarrels may be avoided. 

And again, in the “ Christian Constitution of States :” 

There are occasions that call for that broad harmony that makes 
for peace and liberty, when, for instance, rulers of governments 
and the Roman Pontiff come to an amicable agreement on a 
matter of divergent claims. At these times the Church exhibits a 
notable example of maternal indulgence, for she is wont to show 
the highest measure of noblesse oblige. 

This spirit has stood out from the very first act of the 
Church as a corporate body in America, when John Car- 
roll petitioned that bishops be appointed with the widest 
local powers, in keeping with the tenor of the infant na- 
tion’s independence; and a scrutiny of the facts in Car- 
roll’s nomination will convince any fair mind of the love 
of that prelate for his country, and his desire that the 
Church to be built on his administration would always 
move in perfect unison with the principles of our nation. 
The life of Cardinal Gibbons offers many instances of 
this loyalty, and of his affability and readiness to com- 
promise for the welfare of both parties. This outstanding 
American made it the purpose of his life to prove to the 
doubting Thomases that the Church is at all times the 
friend and champion of the Republic. His famous services 
as protagonist of our welfare in the Cahensly movement 
emphasize this point. Later on he acted as intermediary 
between President Harrison and the Holy Father on the 
occasion of the Columbian Exposition, when the Holy 
See gave evidence of great good will in loaning us her 
rich treasures of the relics of Columbian discovery. 
Finally, Leo XIII, in dealing with Mr. Taft on the dis- 
puted Philippine Friars’ lands, so impressed that gentle- 
man with the Papal magnanimity, that the ex-President 
went out of his way on one memorable occasion to tell 
the American people his admiration for the Catholic spirit. 

And of the members of the Church we may without 
blush proclaim their intense fidelity to their country. In 
school and hospital, in prison chapel and on the battle- 
field, in every path of life from artisan to executive and 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, layman and cleric 
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alike have given evidence beyond cavil of their devoted- 
ness, and have been an inspiration to their countrymen. 

It is said that in America men have the fullest oppor- 
tunity for personal advancement; in the Catholic Church 
they find it in a greater measure. The Catholic who 
breathes the spirit of his Fait!. loves liberty; for the 
Church, as De Tocqueville reasoned, aims to give the 
nature of man the widest scope for development and the 
highest interest in the full flowering of his character. She 
has been the founder of most of the arts and monuments 
that have arisen since the days of Clovis. She has 
encouraged the highest virtue, the most exalted ambition, 
heroic self-forgetfulness and devotion. Hers is the religion 
of conscience, of obligation, and her clients measure their 
deeds by the will and determination that comes from 
noble motives and free initiative. With proper checks to 
prevent her genius from running afoul of vagaries and 
folly, she urges her sons to education, culture, scientific 
discovery and the conquest of the universe. There is no 
limit to the scope of their achievements; history attests 
that they have elevated the gifts of nature to the highest 
pinnacle. 

Obedience in her mind is a guide to greatness and 
power, not a manacle or prisoner’s chain; and her best 
children have been her greatest. So it happens that we 
behold such spectacles of beauty and supernatural love 
as the Eucharistic Congress of Chicago. So, too, the 
unflinching readiness of her sons to go to the defense of 
their country, and the record of the Catholic soldiers in 
the late war is a never-to-be-forgotten event in the lives 
of those privileged to witness it. No American can point 
to her responsible leaders and accuse them of a single 
act of intolerance in the whole career of this nation. And 
the reason of it all is the heartfelt eagerness to do good, 
to help our fellowmen, and the ability to offer the highest 
sacrifice of life for the salvation and preservation of the 
right. 

With such a view of the part that Catholics have played 
in their country’s long life, and with a true understanding 
of what that country offers and expects of them, they 
stand ready to defend with all their might the heritage of 
their fathers, to preserve the ancient landmarks that their 
forefathers have set. They will be virile and active in 
the cause. And they expect no more of their countrymen 
than a just recognition of their intentions, and a fair and 
free exercise of the liberties that are guaranteed to thenr 
by the flag of the free and the bedrock of hope, the 
American Constitution. 


THE QUICK 


Never the ghost of absence, 
Nor yet the wraith of doubt; 

Only the haunting distance 
Within me, as without. 


Never to wander graveward, 
And so to trysting bush; 
But Oh, that Memory’s Acre 
Were like to God’s in hush! 
Francis Carin. 
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ANTHONY M. 


“i ‘\ HE imminence of the danger to society and to the 
individual resulting from the present status of our 
divorce-and-marriage situation is now so gener- 

ally recognized that there is no need to adduce evidence in 
proof of it. Time was when we had to quote comparative 
statistics in regard to the number of divorces and mar- 
riages and the ratio of increase in population, to show that 
divorce was threatening the breakdown of marital stabil- 
ity. But now divorce is an established social fact, even 
as marriage itself. 

And so thoughtful men everywhere are coming to look 
upon the punctured remains of the inviolability of the 
marriage vow, and what they see is disconcerting. Bishop 
Hughes, of the Chicago Methodist Episcopal Church, asks : 

Who believes that the increase of divorces is making for 
domestic happiness? Are homes in the United States happier, as 
a whole, than they are in Canada, where divorces are few; or in 
Ireland, where they are fewer still? Dr. Peabody, of 
Harvard, was right when he substantially said that it was an evil 
institution when it was easier to be divorced than to be good. 

A paper on “ Divorce and the Church,” by Philip Whit- 
well Wilson, in the November North American Review, 
attributes the popularity of divorce to the decay of Chris- 
tian principles and the return to paganism in practice. 
“ Divorce,” he well says, “is not a disease in itself; it 
is the fatal termination of a disease.” Will Durant, “ phi- 
losopher ” extraordinary, writing in the November num- 
ber of the Pictorial Review on “ The Breakdown of Mar- 
riage,” likewise finds this collapse to be due to the fact 
that marriage has lost its sacramental character and has 
become merely the social expression of a trial agreement 
between the “ for-a-while” husband and the temporary 
wife. The valuable things in Durant’s article, however, 
are greatly discounted by his advocating, in conclusion 
and in solution of the problem, a slightly modified form 
of “free love.” 

This much, therefore, we may safely preface: what- 
ever others think about the absolute stability of mar- 
riage and the utility or necessity of divorce, the present 
sad pass to which many of us have come in regard to 
matters of social and individual morality is caused, not 
by the fact that Christ’s teachings have failed, but through 
our refusal to accept and live in accordance with them. 
Moral ruin does not come upon us by haphazard chance, 
without cause or warning; we provoke it by our wilful 

neglect of the means of grace, by neglecting to practise 
virtues and by throwing ourselves in the path of danger. 

And so the present laxity in regard to the marriage 
vow is caused by our general easiness about moral ques- 
tions; we have become soft, unused to sacrifice and mor- 
tification, seeking what is to our comfort, mistakenly be- 
lieving it to be happiness. The trouble in regard to divorce 
is marriage; and the trouble with marriage is divorce. 

Many marriages are terminated by divorce simply be- 
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cause those who enter upon them have not even the 
faintest idea of what marriage truly is. The experience 
of ages and the teaching of Divine truth show us clearly 
that marriage is a permanent union between one man 
and one woman, sanctifying their love, and that sacra- 
mental marriage brings them God’s grace that they may 
be able to weather successfully the storms of trial and 
selfishness and hardship which even the most perfect 
marital bark must experience. Marriage includes, with 
its joys, many a trial; and unless those who enter upon 
this state have been strengthened by a right intention 
and Divine aid, it will be hard for them to withstand 
these difficulties. 

But how is marriage looked upon nowadays? “A 
service,” says Mr. Wilson, “ which inaugurates the Sac- 
rament of Life degraded into a mere event in the social 
calendar, an opportunity for vulgar ostentation.” A 
“social event,” thus described by Will Durant: 

They marry. Not in a church, for they are sophisticated 
people; they have no more religion, and the moral code which 
rested so largely on their abandoned faith has lost its hold upon 
their hearts. They marry in the basement of some city hall 
(perfumed with the aroma of politicians), to the melody of an 
alderman’s incantations; they are making, not a vow of honor, 
but a business contract, which they shall feel free at any time 
to end. There is no solemnity of ritual, no majesty of speech, 
no glory of music, no depth or ecstasy of emotion to burn the 
words of their promise into their memories. They kiss with a 
laugh, and frolic home. 

And above all, in such a frivolous union, there is no 
asking Divine grace to help them to perform the duties 
that are part and parcel of the married state with an 
earnestness proportioned to their serious meaning. And. 
where God’s grace and God’s blessing are lacking in the 
inception, it is but natural to expect that God’s help will 
not be there to steer them through the tortuous ways of 
the marital journey. They will dodge the duties that 
impair their comfort and convenience; they will seek 
new companionships and new amusements when the first 
fire of passion shall have been extinguished by the grin 
realities of everyday married life. What wonder, then, 
that they lack the moral endurance to bear the yoke, 
that the trials which will inevitably come find them ready 
to give up? 

And the trouble with marriage is divorce. Marriage, 
like every other human relationship, has its ups and 
downs; and those who enter upon it must realize that, 
and be willing to accept the bitter along with the sweet. 
Even a business contract, if it is a real pact, binds those 
to its terms who make it even when those terms turn out 
to their disadvantage; so the marriage easily terminable 
by divorce is no real contract, but a mere sham, a lie. 

“ Divorce,” says Kathleen Norris, “is a confession of 
failure; nobody believes in failure.” “ Divorce,” says 
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Mr. Wilson, “ is not in accordance with Nature. Divorce 
is a denial of Nature.” 

Why, then, the present divorce mania? Simply because 
men and women, having freed themselves from moral 
restraint, are seeking the easiest way out of an uncom- 
fortable situation. Instead of following the example of 
the Cross, they seek their own comfort. And conse- 
quently we have come to the place where “ divorce is an 
established fact” to the extent that six millions of our 
people, husbands, wives and children, are directly affected 
by it. 

Well, what about the matter? There is no doubt con- 
cerning the Catholic stand on the_.absolute indissolubility 
of valid marriage, a stand based on the clear teaching of 
our Divine Lord, “declared with an uncompromising 
lucidity,” according to Mr. Wilson. There are instances, 
certainly, where sentiment seems to prove this law to be 
a hard one; there are unhappy marriages, undesirable 
marriages, cases in which either or both of the parties 
to the union are deserving of unfeigned sympathy and 
pity. Where conjugal life is intolerable, the Church 
permits separation, legalized if need be; but in her mind 
the phrase “until death” means what it says, and a 
Christian marraige, validly contracted and consummated is 
never dissolved. Every opportunity is given to prove the 
invalidity of a marriage, but if it cannot be shown abso- 
lutely according to the norms and conditions established 
by the Church’s law, the tie remains. It may seem a hard 
teaching, but to those fortified by faith and Divine grace, 
even in the worst possible circumstances, it may be as 
tolerable as the rest of earthly trials. 

A world afraid of Catholic doctrine, however, still 
seeks all sort of makeshift cures for the divorce evil. In 
California, the “Gin Marriage Law,” so called because its 
proposer ascribes most hasty and thoughtless marriages to 
sudden fancies and passions aroused by liquor, demands at 
least three days’ notice of the intention to marry. Will 
Durant pleads for a return to the old custom of legal 
betrothal, six months before the marriage is allowed to 
take place. Uniform marriage laws and grounds for 
divorce are advocated. 

These makeshift measures are good, but they do not go 
far enough. As long as any means is left open for the 
dissolution of marriage, we may be sure that the ingenuity 
of malice and the prompting of passion will find a way of 
breaking down whatever barriers are placed to guard the 
inviolability of that means. If divorce, for example, 
were granted only in the case of marriages between giants 
and pygmies, satanic malice would find a way of making 
us all Brobdingnagians and Lilliputians, to suit our 
respective needs. 

The sanctity of the marriage bond must be held utterly 
inviolable; it may be a hard way, but it is the only one. 
Certainly, as love’s first fire becomes somewhat chilled 
by the sometimes humdrum existence of routine married 
life, differences of taste, of opinion, of temperament will 
crop up between husband and wife, often constituting 
seemingly insurmountable obstacles between them. But 
that perfect happiness which seems to be theirs in honey- 
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moon days caunot be expected to endure in all its original 
glamor. “ As man is now constituted,”’ Edison is quoted 
as saying, “it is impossible to be perfectly happy; a 
moderate degree of happiness is possible under all condi- 
tions.” All earthly happiness must fall short of the 
beatific joy of Heaven by which it is measured; and 
sometimes it falls so far short as to seem utter misery 
and unhappiness. 

Married life, as every other experience of life, is 
bound to have its trials and disillusionments. And 
whether these trials come through husband or wife or 
both, or whether they come from outside sources, the only 
way of meeting them successfully is to keep on doing 
God’s will as exemplified in the various duties of married 
people ; by fidelity in their conjugal and parental obliga- 
tions. This faithfulness may not bring them comfort and 
ease, but it will bring them happiness and contentment— 
and what treasures of life are more desirable? 


Greetings of the Season 
Justin A. West 


OU and I will soon contribute our share of the 
hundreds of thousands of dollars which people 
will pay for Christmas greeting cards this year. We have 
been accustomed to buy these mediums year after year to 
convey our good wishes at Christmas time to friend and 
relative. Therefore, we have always desired a card that 
carries with it something of the Christmas spirit in a 
manner both appropriate and pleasing. 

As it happens, however, we mingle year after year with 
the holiday crowds at the greeting-card counters and find 
that somehow we are not satisfied with the goods offered 
any more than the majority of those who are looking 
for true Christmas greeting cards. We shuffle the 
numerous varieties on sale much the same as everyone 
else is doing and after a fruitless search hurriedly gather 
together a number of cards and pay our money for some- 
thing we do not want. But it is Christmastide and we feel 
an obligation to remember our friends, so we rest on our 
good intentions and do not take the time to analyze the 
reason for our act, which we considered a trifling matter, 
in buying something we did not want because there was 
nothing else to buy. 

Did we know just what we wanted in the first place? 
Perhaps we did not study our desires, but had the right 
article been on sale we would soon have discovered what 
we were looking for even though we were not conscious 
of it. When we buy New Year’s cards we find the 
numeral “one” conspicuously displayed under the word 
January, or twelve o’clock, or the number of the new year, 
or the new year and the old year personified. For St. 
Valentine’s Day we want the red heart and the cherub 
very much in evidence. We would never think of buying 
an Easter card without some direct or indirect reference 
to the Resurrection, even though the event be symbolized 
merely by the Easter lily. Our Thanksgiving cards must 
portray peace and plenty and the essential turkey. 

In other words, we buy the season’s greeting cards ap- 
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propriate to the season. We would not, then, on Mother’s 
Day send a greeting card displaying a fat gobbler with a 
few goblins, left over from Hallowe’en, thrown in for 
good measure and expressing our undying love for 
mother; neither would we want our Easter cards deco- 
rated with chubby Cupids, dressed in quivers of menacing 
darts, and the poppy of Flanders supplanting the Easter 
lily. 

But, strange as it may appear, we will buy Christmas 
cards of snowball fights, of boys and girls skating, of 
exchanging gifts, of mailing and receiving parcels, of 
bulging stockings and perhaps a glimpse of the- crafty 
white-bearded man who filled them, of flowers having 
nothing to do with the Yuletide or even the winter season, 
of fireplaces, of dogs, of skies and sunsets, of every con- 
ceivable creation except illustrations and pictures of Him, 
whose birthday is being celebrated. We wonder why we 
ever buy these inane, meaningless, irrelevant cards. The 
reason is that, as a rule, we look in vain for the Crib and 
the Christ Child, the shepherds, the angels, the star of 
Bethlehem, the Blessed Mother and St. Joseph, the wise 
men from the East. 

As a rule, we do not have our greeting cards made to 
order, but this is no excuse for buying silly creations that 
have as little significance of Christmas as a Mother’s 
Day card with turkeys and goblins. We could, with 
better grace and sincerity and with less disrespect, send 
a plain postal with “(Christmas Greetings” written on 
it than try to express lofty sentiments through the medium 
of a card with flowers that bloom in the spring, tra la, or 
an insipid picture of a snow man, saying “ Merry Xmas.” 
It is difficult to understand why any and every sort of 
picture or sketch will serve as a Christmas greeting card, 
whereas some significance at least attaches to even insig- 
nificant holidays. 

Whether or not we agree with certain critics who lay 
the blame to anti-Christian or non-Christian manufactur- 
ers, who are said to have obtained an almost complete 
monopoly over the manufacture of greeting cards and are 
destroying the idea of Christ in Christmas, the truth still 
remains that the American people are coming to look upon 
Christmas more and more as a pagan holiday. This is 
being forcibly demonstrated in the type of greeting cards 
sent out during the Christmas holidays. 

It lies solely with us if we are going to beat back the 
concerted forces that are striving to drive every vestige of 
Christianity from the hearts of our people. True, greet- 
ing cards are in a way trivial things, yet they are used to 
express and convey the lofty sentiments of our people. 

We can do several things to discourage the sale of 
cards with sentiments which are truly insults to Christian- 
ity itself. With very little trouble we can buy our season’s 
supply from Catholic dealers, to whose credit a fine 
assortment of cards has appeared upon the market. 
Another method of getting true Christmas greeting cards 
from the counters of our stores is to ask the dealer for 
them and to suggest an assortment. If we are in the 
first place unable to get what we want and in the second 
place unwilling to put ourselves to the trouble of a few 
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words, we need not, at least, buy the trash that is offered. 
We need adopt no new creed or principle by resolving to 
buy only Christmas greeting cards which are expressive 
of the true Christian mind or to follow out the same rule 
that guides us in the purchase of any gift or card—buy 
only that which is appropriate. 


Sociology 
Why Not Self-Control ? 


Paut L. BLake ty, S.]. 


O N November 27, Dr. Ellsworth Huntington, research 
associate at Yale, wrote that as far as a survey of 
Yale graduates could be accepted as evidence, bigger 
families and better families were synonymous. 

One week later, Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick used the 
pulpit of a church supposed to be Christian, to praise 
his rowdy associate in London, Dean Inge, for his cham- 
pionship of birth-control. ‘ We should take the shackles 
off the physicians,” declared Dr. Fosdick, with almost 
incredible fatuity, “ and let them tell the nation that there 
is no hope for the solution of the population problem 
except in the scientific control of the birth-rate.” 

It will be interesting to examine the positions of the 
doctor of philosophy and the doctor in divinity somewhat 
closely. 

What Dr. Fosdick understands by “ scientific control ” 
is not clear from the published report of his remarks, 
which, out of respect for an honored word, I forbear 
from calling a sermon. If he means what Dean Inge 
means, scientific is not the word. ‘“‘ Promiscuous ” is bet- 
ter; a control, that is, purporting to be restricted to mar- 
ried couples, but, in practice available for the use of all 
couples, married or unmarried. I will not suppose that 
this is the sense which Dr. Fosdick gives the word, 
although if his theories were followed out, I do not see 
how the use of the methods which he favors could be 
limited. As a matter of fact, they are not so limited 
today, since, quite generally, contraceptive devices can be 
readily obtained from complaisant physicians. To put the 
matter plainly, all talk of “the conspiracy of silence” is 
bosh. We have no silence, and, frequently, no decency; 
and I doubt seriously if the physician could supply much 
information to the average young man or woman of 
today. What is needed from Dr. Fosdick’s pulpit is not 
a proposal that contraceptive devices be made even more 
available, but that self-control be built up. 

Dr. Fosdick’s fears apparently arise from his appre- 
hension that the earth is becoming overpopulated. It will 
double, he says, every sixty years, and if we allow that 
increase “we will reap starvation, unemployment and 
physical and moral decay.” I may say at the outset, that 
if we teach our young people to assume rights and dodge 
responsibilities, by tampering with the law of nature, we 
need not wait sixty years for moral decay. We have it; 
in the man who teaches that doctrine of evasion, and 
in those who practice it. But I would also observe that 
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Dr. Fosdick places too much trust in the multiplication 
table. The statistics on which he relies show simply this: 
that given the present habitable surface of the globe, 
and assuming as constant the present methods of food 
production, a shortage of provisions possibly amounting 
to starvation would follow the doubling of population. 

3ut that distant possibility does not justify the cashier- 
ing of self-control in favor of birth-control. Indeed, the 
assumption assumes far too much. At the outset it predi- 
cates a uniform increase in the birth-rate, with a corres- 
ponding decrease in the mortality-rate. Further, it takes 
for granted no improvement in the methods of food 
production, no elimination of the present wastage of 
foodstuffs, and no new areas opened for man’s habita- 
tion, not to speak of regions now sparsely settled, but 
capable of supporting a larger population. In fact, Dr. 
Fosdick’s bogey reminds me of the picture sketched by the 
inimitable Chesterton, I think. Chesterton “assumes ” 
six boys and only five caps. Dreadful—one boy has none. 
Therefore, in order that all may be supplied with a cap, 
one boy must be decapitated. (The near-pun is uninten- 
tional, and therefore pardonable). It does not occur 
to these gentlemen, remarks Chesterton, that a better 
method would be to make the boy a cap. I add another 
solution on my own account; namely, the high probability 
that at least two of these six boys prefer to wear no cap. 

Dr. Fosdick may rejoin that in his supposition “cap” 
is merely a generic word, signifying not an article of 
wearing apparel, but something necessary for man; for 
example, food. 

But, if five caps can be manufactured, there is no in- 
trinsic reason why one more cannot be manufactured 
so that every boy may have his own. Similarly, there 
is no intrinsic reason why the world’s food supply cannot 
be increased to fill one more mouth. Huge areas now 
lying fallow can be brought under cultivation. Wastage 
in food can be reduced. Our agricultural colleges and 
experimental stations will teach us how to produce larger 
crops, and how to preserve and distribute them. It is 
not unreasonable to suppose that through methods at 
present under scrutiny in various scientific laboratories, 
a higher nutritive value will be added to foods now 
existing, and that substances hitherto considered only as 
a last resort against starvation, may be rendered edible. 

If all this is a mere supposition, it is far more probable 
than Dr. Fosdick’s supposition that the world is doomed 
to die of starvation. Within limits, man’s instinct for 
self-preservation has worked miracles. 

Finally, as Dr. Fosdick is the preacher of a Christian 
creed, I would call his attention to one fact which, while 
rarely finding a place in tables of statistics, must dominate 
the life of every Christian. That fact is Divine Provi- 
dence. In the Scriptures Dr. Fosdick will read that God 
is the Father of the poor, who never abandons those who 
trust in Him. He will find many passages in which the 
needy are bidden to put their trust in God, but none in 
which they are advised to substitute a mechanical or 
chemical device for Divine Providence. 

However, if by “ scientific control ” Dr. Fosdick means 
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“ self-control,” I am with him. But if his “ scientific 
control” involves the frustration by physical or chemical 
means of the natural result of the union of the sexes, then, 
it seems to me, it does not differ essentially from those 
advertisements of nostrums and devices which, if not 
carefully worded, exclude a publication from the mails. 
Of course, it is not necessary to say that I am speaking of 
Dr. Fosdick’s theory, not of his purpose in advocating it. 

Dr. Huntington’s survey deserves more space than I 
can here give it. Its leading features, however, can be 
briefly summarized. 

Defining the successful man as “the man who is of 
most value in making the community a better place to live 
in,’ Dr. Huntington investigated the careers of 1,700 
graduates of Yale, taking his subjects from classes which 
left college “many years ago.” They were men whose 
“positions in life were assured and whose families, in 
most cases, were complete.” He found, first, that the 
most successful men “are married in much larger pro- 
portions than the least successful;”’ secondly, that the 
most successful tend to marry somewhat earlier than the 
less successful; thirdly, that “ among the most successful 
tenth, no less than eighty per cent. have children, whereas 
among the least successful this falls to forty per cent. 
The net result is that the most successful on an average 
have about three times as many children as the least 
successful. (Quoted from the Yale Scientific Magazine 
by the New York Herald Tribune, November 28.) 

Dr. Huntington answers the question, “ But what about 
the children in the larger families?” brilliantly. Studying 
1,700 men who graduated at Yale in the period 1922- 
1926, he found that “the classroom work for the entire 
four years of college shows a well-nigh perfect gradation 
from relatively low marks, on an average, among those 
who were the only children of their parents, up to a fairly 
high average among those coming from families of six 
or more.” 

Nor was this superiority confined to the classroom. 
Students who had five, six, or more brothers and sisters, 
“decidedly excel those from the smaller families, in liter- 
ary, dramatic, religious and musical activities, in managing 
athletic teams, in student government, and the like.” 
Finally, even the star athletes come from the larger 
families. 

“That popular notion that children are benefited when 
families are limited to two” concludes Dr. Huntington, 
“is completely wrong as far as Yale College graduates 
are concerned. The bigger the family, the more likely a 
boy is to succeed in college.” 

How far that conclusion is generally applicable would 
make an interesting study for our research students. But 
we need no more research to teach us that neither men 
nor nations become great or useful by shirking duty and 
responsibility. If we cannot learn that truth from history, 
we are incapable of learning anything. Duty calls for 
courage: the responsibility which arises from a duty ful- 
filled and a right enjoyed, demands the power of control 
over self. Self-control will solve the problems which 
birth-control will only aggravate. 
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Education 


The Teacher at Work 


NicHoLtas MOosELEy 





T is the common practice of the larger and better- 

manned colleges and universities to require a teacher 
to conduct on the average twelve one-hour classroom 
exercises each week, and to have sitting under him about 
one hundred students. For each hour of teaching the 
teacher will need two hours, more or less, of review and 
preparation. It will be more if he is to lecture; less, if 
he is to conduct a recitation, especially if the subject- 
matter is repeated from a previous division; but the 
estimate of twenty-four hours’ preparation for twelve of 
teaching is conservative. The amount of work subsequent 
to the hour in the classroom, that is, in reading papers 
and reports and in giving conferences, depends on the 
general plan of the course. A Davison scholar, used to 
the tutorial system of Oxford, complained about the daily 
question-paper in vogue in this country, saying that he 
was expected to show in ten minutes that he knew all 
about a question which it would take volumes to settle. 
None the less, the daily paper has proved its worth 
wherever it has been tried. In the first place, it dis- 
courages a student’s coming to class unprepared, and so 
ensures steady day-by-day study. In the second place, it 
allows the teacher, taking the results over a period of 
time, to make an accurate estimate of the comparative 
ability of the members of the class, and allows him to 
teach accordingly. Finally, it assures the average student, 
as distinct from the brilliant, of a fair chance to be 
rated at his real worth. If followed by occasional con- 
ferences, the daily paper may be made the basis of 
criticism, suggestion, and discussion invaluable to teacher 
and student alike. The reading of daily papers is harder 
on the teacher’s eyesight than on his time. If the question 
has been carefully worded so as to call for a specific 
answer, such papers can be read on an average of one 
a minute. Even so, if a teacher has one hundred students 
under him, each writing three papers a week, he must 
allow five hours a week for this work. 

Many courses, particularly advanced courses, require 
reports, written or oral, from the student on independent 
reading or experiments. It is impossible to gauge the 
time spent by the teacher in reading or listening to such 
reports, except that he usually finds it possible to com- 
bine them with conference work. Conferences should be 
required of each student at least once a month, and should 
be long enough to allow the participants to establish some 
feeling of intimacy. If for each conference one allows 
twelve minutes, this would consume twenty hours a month 
or five hours a week of the teachers time. 

Thus we find that a teacher teaching twelve hours a 
week and having one hundred students must spend forty- 
six hours a week on the pedagogical side of his work, 
if he is to do it properly. This takes no account of 
professional reading, personal research, or administrative 
duties. In these days of many books and more periodi- 
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cals, to keep abreast of events in even a limited field is 
a difficult task. The fact that much that is written is 
worthless does not greatly simplify matters. For instance, 
a teacher of classics, a field in which the periodical litera- 
ture is as scanty as in any, should examine at least 
eight monthly magazines (including several published in 
French, German, or Italian), four quarterlies, and four 
or five extensive annuals. There will be at least six new 
books each year to which he must give detailed study, 
and innumerable others which he must inspect, either 
directly or indirectly through book reviews. In other 
fields, for instance, English literature, or psychology, the 
burden of reading is infinitely greater, and in any field it 
may with profit assume tremendous proportions. 

Personal research is the surest method of keeping 
oneself keen and broad-minded, of avoiding the proverbial 
professorial rut. Moreover the young teachers, with an 
eye to reputation and promotion, and the older teachers, 
whose work should be of value to the world, must publish 
their results. This means more time—more reading to 
be certain that due allowance has been made for the work 
of others, time for composition, and time for the laborious 
process of seeing books and articles through the press. 

On top of all this, every educational institution expects 
each member of its faculty to do a certain amount of 
administrative work, that is, to attend general faculty 
meetings and to serve on one or more committees. Some 
of these, for instance, the committee which examines the 
scholastic records of deficient students and the students 
themselves, and makes recommendation to the faculty for 
their dismissal, take long hours of arduous work. Others, 
such as the committee on the course of study, mean that 
one must spend much time in thought and conference. 

Obviously the individual teacher cannot fulfill satisfac- 
torily all the duties outlined above; he must neglect one 
or more. It is probable that professional reading and 
research suffer first. Not that teachers do not publish— 
they are afraid not to—but that they rush through the 
work and give it. incomplete to the world. (Incidentally, 
in this connection, more reading on the part of technical 
authors would avoid much needless duplication and make 
“learning ” much less confused.) Next to be slighted are 
conferences after class, and preparation before class, but 
again neither can be neglected entirely. Finally, admin- 
istrative duties, which, due to the power of the adminis- 
trative officers, cannot be ignored, are hurried through 
and the while complained about. As a result, members 
of the faculty acquire a distaste for group consideration 
of administrative and educational policies, and so infinitely 
lessen their chances to combine in producing real advances. 

The students are the immediate sufferers from the 
overworking and under-accomplishment of the faculty. 
At best, they are disgusted or bored with ill-conducted 
classes. At worst, they are made the recipients of half 
information not molded to their individual needs. 

The remedy is not far to seek. We must obtain enough 
teachers to allow each one time properly to prepare his 
teaching, to follow it up, and to advance knowledge by 
skilled research. 
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With Scrip and Staff 


NTEREST in the Retreat Movement has shown an 

encouraging growth not only among Catholic laymen 
but with our separated brethren as well. Such rapid ad- 
vances have been made in England among the Episco- 
palians that, at present, a strong need is felt for the erec- 
tion of houses of retreats to accommodate all sorts of 
people in increasing number. The Living Church in its 
issue of December 3, commenting editorially on the work 
of retreats, is enthusiastically optimistic as shown by the 
following statement: 

Methodists, Baptists, Congregationalists, and members of the 
Student Christian Movement are finding in a religious institution 
which emanates from the Jesuits a valuable means of grace when 
used in their own churches, a means of grace which meets a 
profoundly felt need. Indeed, this situation suggests not only 
another way in which the divisions of Christendom are approach- 
ing a unity in religion, aside from faith and order, but also that 
the retreat itself bids fair to be a unifying agency: if representa- 
tives of different Christian organizations would not only confer, 
but go into retreat together more often, one might look for 
miracles of rapprochement. 

That much has already been achieved in this direction 
is evident from the editor’s acknowledgment of the 
Church’s indebtedness to St. Ignatius, who receives un- 
qualified recognition as “the authentic patron saint of 
retreats.” “The English Church” we are told “is de- 
veloping an extensive mechanism for retreats. The 
movement is branching out too, to include a surprising 
variety.” Retreats for children seem to have a special 
fascination for the author, who is not slow to recognize 
“the deepening in religious perceptions, the complete 
change of outlook, the God-consciousness and the Church- 
consciousness which are gained in this way.” 





OMETHING of the nature and the effects of a 
retreat are indicated in the following words: 

A retreat has an element of quiet relaxation and passivity, 
in some directions, but it has also a concentrated, specialized ac- 
tivity in others, and is, as things go in our ordinary life, an 
intense experience. The modern American is supposed to distrust, 
or even detest, the first, but to like the second. Many voices in 
our present generation are telling us that he needs the first as 
much as the second, and many experimenters are finding that 
it is so. 

There is undoubtedly a great need of paying attention 
to God at the present time in America. Nothing can serve 
as a better antidote to the poison of modern materialism 
and atheism than the quiet assimilation of the eternal 
truths as they are brought back to mind under the gentle 
influence of the Holy Spirit in the precious moments of 


retreat. 





N THE history of Catholicism in our Northwest terri- 
tory an event of more than ordinary significance occurs 

on the coming December 23. That date marks the sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary of the entrance into the Society of 
Jesus of the Rev. Joseph M. Cataldo, pioneer Indian mis- 
sionary, now stationed among the Nez Perces at Culde- 


sac, Idaho. 


Born in Sicily on St. Patrick’s day, 1837, 
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the venerable jubilarian has had an interesting and color- 
ful career. In 1860, while yet a scholastic in his studies, 
he was among the Jesuits expelled from Palermo when 
that city fell into the hands of Garibaldi. Two years later 
and on the very day after he had celebrated his first 
Mass, he sailed for Boston in company with the Rev. 
M. O’Connor, S.J., former Bishop of Pittsburgh. 
Though in ill-health he had expressed a desire for the 
Indian missions and the General of the Society of Jesus 
had acceded to that request. In 1863 we find him after 
a trip via Jamaica and Panama, laboring at the Jesuit 
colleges, first in San Francisco and later at Santa Clara. 
The next year he went to Portland, Ore. (then a city of 
about 6,000 people), whence he proceeded up the Colum- 
bia by boat to Wallula, thence by horseback first to Fort 
Walla Walla and then 150 miles further on to what is 
now Spokane. 

Since 1865 until the present, Father Cataldo has la- 
bored zealously and self-sacrificingly in Washington, Ore- 
gon, Idaho and Montana, or in Alaska, among both In- 
dians and Whites. For sixteen years he was Superior 
of the Jesuit missions in the Rocky Mountains and in this 
capacity assisted at the Third Plenary Council of Balti- 
more, 1884. Today in his ninety-first year he is broken 
in body but still indomitable in spirit. It is well to know 
that though his jubilee day will be passed quietly with his 
brethren, Gonzaga University, which he was instrumental 
in founding, and the city of Spokane, in whose pioneer 
spiritual and material growth he had such a share, are 
preparing a celebration in his honor during the first 
two weeks of the new year. 





O* E of the heaviest and thickest, of course in the 
physical sense, issues of AMERICA yet attained was 
that of December 10. Its exceptional bulk was caused by 
the long list of books, gleaned from the year’s publication 
and recommended as suitable gifts for the Christmas sea- 
son. The suggestion that good books should be used as 
a testimonial of affection between good friends has noth- 
ing original in it. And yet, the idea has never occurred 
to many people, or if it has been called to their attention 
they have never lingered over it sufficiently long to be 
inspired to follow it. ' 

Books do not make shabby presents. If they are of 
the proper kind, they are presents that are inspirational 
and enduring. In these qualities they are superior even to 
those gifts so highly lauded by the utilitarian and prosaic 
S.P.U.G. To some people, the price of books seems 
inordinately high. But these are the people who seldom 
read a book, though they are classified as literate in the 
census reports, who have never made a friend of a book, 
who look on a book-lover as a bit abnormal. They weigh 
the value of a book by its volume. 8 x 5 x 1 inches seems 
very little return for $2.00. Black print and white paper 
and stiff covers are the only things in the book that they 
comprehend. If the book be worth anything at all, even 
one sentence or one paragraph should be equal in value to 
$2.00, the price of a good meal, let us imagine, or half the 
price of a ticket for the theater, or twice the price of a 
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short taxi ride. The value of a book is in its reading, like 
the pudding is in the eating. 

The next best thing after reading a book is that of 
passing it on to another reader. The two best intentions 
in purchasing a book are first, that of obtaining it for 
your own library, a luxury every literate person should 
have, and second, of giving the book to a friend, thus 
quelling every temptation he may have of stealing your 
books. It has been discovered that books are not just 
books. Therein lies a difficulty about distributing them as 
Christmas gifts. To solve this difficulty most thoroughly, 
AMERICA devoted several columns to an enumeration of 
diverse kinds of books that would satisfy varied tastes. 
Happily, the annual Christmas quandary is solved, and 
that most simply. Give a book. THE Pircrim. 


A CHILD’S THOUGHTS AT CHRISTMAS 


If little Jesus would come looking for a place this winter night, 
For a place to lay His head, 
I should offer Him my bed, 
And I'd tuck Him in with blankets soft and warm and white; 
I should place a rocking chair 
Close beside His pillow, where 
Mother Mary Dear could rock Him if He’d wake and cry; 
And for Saint Joseph I should put my daddy’s chair close by. 





There were soft voices sounding 
From out the sky, 

There were flocks of angels flying, 
And a star hanging high; 

And shepherd folk came thronging 
‘From far and far away, 

Led to the manger 
Where the Infant Jesus lay. 


I do not hear the singing, 

Nor see the star; 
There are no angels guiding 

To the place where You are; 
But, oh, it does not matter, 

I have found You, Jesus Dear! 
I kneel at Your altar 

And I know that You are here. 





Early Christmas morning, when I go to church to pray, 
I’ll have my heart all ready, like a gift, to give away— 
A gift to offer Jesus, before His altar there; 
I shall not ask Him for a thing! I shall not make a prayer! 
I shall just whisper (for to talk out loud would never do): 
“ Happy birthday,” I shall whisper, “ Jesus, to You!” 
Mary JANE CArr. 


EUCHARIST 


I will have this Sacrament— 
Eucharist of raying light, 
Particle on particle, 

One to all and all to one, 
Hidden flower or skyey pine, 
All to one and one to all; 
Even so, the blade, the weed, 
Feeding on the Entire Sun, 
One to all and all to one. 


I will have this Sacrament... 
One to all and all to one. 
CHARLES PHILLIPS. 
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Literature 


The Grail Legend in Protestant Poetry 
Sister M. Eveanorg, C.S.C. 


O far as I, know, no one has ever tried to exorcise 
Paganism from the Iliad and the Odyssey. Students 
of literature have as a rule ever been content to let Fate 
and an equivocating Oracle rule the disastrous career of 
Oedipus Tyrannus. We Catholics, however, are forever 
rebelling against Cardinal Newman’s conclusion: “ English 
Literature will ever have been Protestant. Swift and Ad- 
dison, the most native and natural of our writers, Hooker 
and Milton, the most elaborate, never can become our 
co-religionists ; and, though this is but the enunciation of 
a truis™, it is not on that account an unprofitable enun- 
ciation.’ Some one of us periodically tries to prove that 
some certain author was a Catholic, in his writings if not 
in his living. 

Though I am convinced that Newman described English 
literature correctly, I am also convinced that when great 
poets write of the things of God they almost invariably 
turn Catholic for the moment and that in the thorough- 
ness of their momentary conversion lies the measure of 
their greatness. In my efforts to teach English literature 
as I think it should be taught to Catholic students I have 
always used this second conviction of mine as one very 
important element in comparative criticism of poetry. I 
have applied this standard of critical judgment to many 
poets satisfactorily, at least to myself. Its applicability 
is most evident in the case of two Protestant writers who 
have given us the best-known versions of the thoroughly 
Catholic legend of the Holy Grail, Tennyson and Lowell. 
Just by Tennyson’s thorough-going Catholicism in his 
poem, “‘ The Holy Grail,” he has shown his superiority as 
a poet to Lowell, who is consistently Protestant in his 
poem “ The Vision of Sir Launfal.” 

In Lowell’s youth he was much given to seeing visions 
and dreaming dreams, as he tells us: “I was never a 
single night unvisited by visions, and once I thought I 
had a personal revelation from God Himself.” The poem 
“The Vision of Sir Launfal ” seems to belong peculiarly 
to the half of him which he described as “clear mystic 
and enthusiast,” of whom it would have taken very little 
to “ have made a Saint Francis.” There is, indeed, some- 
thing akin to the little poor man of Assisi in Lowell’s love 
of nature and of the poor who were dear to him because 
Christ’s throne “is with the outcast and the weak.” The 
theme of his poem, however, seems to be the doctrine that 
good works without faith are sufficient for salvation—a 
rather remarkable doctrine for a Protestant, by the way. 
Sir Launfal’s leper makes one think of the legend of St. 
Francis and his leper, as a possible inspiration to the poet 
who loved the Saint. Francis conquered his repugnance to 

the leper, dismounted from his horse, embraced the suffer- 
ing creature and gave him money, remounted his horse, 
and, turning to wave goodby, saw only a glory of light on 
the dusty road where the leper had stood, whereby he 
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knew that he had ministered in reality to Christ. Sir 
Launfal’s experience is very like that of the Saint. 
Lowell, however, in his explanation of the symbolism 
of the bread and water shared by the knight with the leper 
offers a complete denial of the Catholic doctrines concern- 
ing the Last Supper. Though a Catholic knows all about 
the value of a cup of cold water given in Christ’s name, 
he would never confuse that cup with the chalice that 
holds Christ’s Blood; for on the one hand we have only 
a gift from man to man, or, better, from man to God, 
whereas on the other we have God’s gift of Himself to 
man. Only in the sense of a very humble imitation could 
man show forth the Holy Supper by breaking bread with 


another. In the two lines: 
The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 
In whatso we share with another’s need,— 
Lowell has shown himself entirely the Protestant, 


regarding even the religious ceremonial of “ communion ” 
as a mere representative commemoration, not an actual 
repetition of Christ’s consecration of His Body and 
Blood from bread and wine by transubstantiation and 
His distribution of It to the Apostles. 

In perfect contrast to this concept of the cup of water 
given in charity as the Holy Grail is Tennyson’s glorious 
presentation of the chalice when it first enters his story, 
coming down the long and silver beam of moonlight amid 
sweet, unearthly music, “ Rose-red with beatings in it, 
as if alive.” In all poetry I have never met a truer and 
lovelier picture of the red Blood of Christ beating with 
love in the chalice for our redemption. 

It is pleasant, too, to turn from Lowell’s picture of 
the priest, “ The priest hath his fee who comes and 
shrives us,” to Tennyson’s beautiful conception of the 
Church ordaining her priest and sending him forth to 
labor : 

“My knight, my love, my knight of Heaven, 
O thou, my love, whose love is one with mine, 
I, maiden, round thee, maiden, bind my belt, 
Go forth, for thou shalt see what I have seen, 
And break thro’ all, till one will crown thee king 
Far in the spiritual city:” and as she spake 

She sent the deathless passion in her eyes 

Thro’ him, and made him hers, and laid her mind 
On him, and he believed in her belief. 

It is difficult to imagine the author of these lines de- 
scribing a priest as so far forgetting the easy and bound- 
less forgivingness of Christ that he charges money for ab- 
solutions. If there are priests who forget that they must 
be like Him for whom the slightest sign of repentance was 
coin to purchase full pardon, they are in such small 
minority as not to deserve a place in poetry, which should 
set forth ideals rather than departures from ideals. Poets 
should not write of things concerning which they have 
no knowledge, and so Lowell would have done far better 
to omit all references to things Catholic, confining himself 
to his idea of the Grail as merely a symbol of charity 
through which one attains to union with Christ. 

Tennyson’s holy hermit, on the other hand, is true to 
type. With the understanding of the saint he looks into 
the heart of Percivale and then tells him that he cannot 
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see the Holy Grail because he has not true humility, the 
highest virtue, who gave her robe to the Incarnate Christ 
and who like a flying star “led on the gray-haired wis- 
dom of the east.” Because Percivale thought only of 
his prowess and his sins and did not lose himself to save 
himself, he saw at the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass “ the 
holy elements alone,” while beside him the stainless Gala- 
had saw “the Holy Grail descend upon the shrine, the 
fiery face as of a child that smote itself into the bread.” 
When, however, the good influence of Galahad had done 
its work with Sir Percivale, teaching him humility and 
winning him from earthly love, which for a time had 
made him abandon his quest, the knight also was priv- 
ileged to see the vision of the Holy Grail. Tennyson drives 
home the truth that only the pure in heart may see God 
when he makes Launcelot see the Holy Grail “all palled 
in crimson semite ” and guarded by “ great angels, awful 
shapes, and wings and eyes” and realize that the quest 
is not for him, this terrifying vision having been granted 
him only because he tried to tear sin from his heart. Had 
he succeeded in ridding himself of his sinful love, he, too, 
might have seen the Holy Grail unveiled. 

There is a hint of apocalyptic splendor in the visions 
which Tennyson portrays, for he never loses sight for a 
moment of the glory that should surround the Holy 
Grail. Because of Lowell’s conception of the Grail as a 
mere symbol of fraternal charity, Sir Launfal’s visions 
have to do with the beauties of nature in June and the 
cruelties of nature in winter, with the wretchedness of 
the sick and neglected poor and the sweetness of relieving 
it. Lowell was stirred to the depths of his nature by 
slavery and by the oppression of the poor by the rich and 
proud. He, too, preaches the lesson of humility, acquired, 
as it must so very often be, by humiliations. He yearned 
for reform. In a letter written in 1846 he declared: 
“Tt seems as if my heart would break in pouring out 
one glorious song that should be the gospel of Reform, 
full of consolation and strength to the oppressed, yet 
falling gently and restoringly as dew on the withered 
youth-flowers of the oppressor.” He was inflamed with 
the desire to make God’s justice prevail in place of man’s 
injustice. And, without doubt, his poem embodying this 
desire has done its share to help on the cause of brotherly 
love. 

Though I have emphasized the Catholicism of Tenny- 
son’s poem as compared to the Protestantism of Lowell’s 
and though I cite him as an illustration of my belief that 
when a great poet writes about God he must turn Catholic 
—this is no place to raise the question whether an atheist 
can be a great poet—I am content to leave him a Protes- 
tant in his convictions. Teaching English literature should 
not be the teaching of biography; it should consist almost 
entirely of reading and interpreting great pieces of litera- 
ture. There has been too much discussion, for example, 
as to whether Shakespeare was Shakespeare or whether 
he was, as Mark Twain said, a great dramatic poet of the 
same name. How many boys who have read “ Robinson 
Crusoe” with absorbing interest can tell the name of its 
author or cite any other of his works? Somehow I believe 
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Defoe does not mind how few they are. Books are 
indeed the “immortal sons defying their sires,” and so it 
hurts me when our college students come to us, able glibly 
to rattle off the biographies, including politics and coin 
of the realm, of authors whose works they have never 
read. 

Since, then, we Catholic teachers of English literature 
must teach literature written largely by Protestants, we 
should, I think, search rather the literature than the creeds 
of the writers. I confess I do not know what church 
Tennyson attended, but I shall never cease to thank him 
for showing me the chalice “ rose-red, with beatings in it, 
as if alive.” And I thank Lowell, too, for rebuking those 
who give only worthless gold because they give from 
a sense of duty and not from love. Truly, one can cull 
some lovely Catholic flowers as one walks through Protes- 
tant gardens. If there are many weeds in these gardens, 
shall we not mercifully remember that the weeds have 
grown because the gardens were not kept by the true 
gardener who dwells in Rome? 


REVIEWS 


Father Shealy: A Tribute. Edited by Geratp C. Treacy, 
S.J.. Mount Manresa, New York. 


The good that Father Terence Shealy, S.J., did was not in- 
terred with his bones. The deeds of the pioneer in the Retreat 
Movement for men as it is in America today smel! sweet and 
blossom in the dust. Father Treacy has compiled in this handy 
little volume a very practical presentation of what the Retreat 
Movement means, its aims and its results so far; as well as of 
the personality of this present-day apostle of “the Exercises.” 
Father Shealy, in the words of the layman who was chiefly 
instrumental in the success of the movement, “swept men’s 
heartstrings as if they were a harp in the hands of a master” 
and “he was in addition the very soul of practicality, abounding 
in those qualities which we commonly note as the special endow- 
ment of the modern American man of affairs.” The book is 
most opportune for popular circulation at this time. It is inter- 
esting to note, that the featured contribution to the issue of 
December 3 of the Living Church, the national organ of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, is a long article 
on “ Retreats” strongly advocating the adoption of the “Ignatian 
Methods” and showing how the various non-Catholic denomina- 
tions “are finding in a religious institution which emanates from 
the Jesuits a valuable means of grace when used in their own 
Churches, a means of grace which meets a profoundly felt need.” 

T. F. M. 





The Book of the Gloucester Fishermen. By James B. 
Connotty. New York: The John Day Company. $5.00. 


Much that James B. Connolly has written about the sea and 
the men who go to sea has been cast in the form of fiction, in 
short stories and longer novels. But the present volume is a 
narrative of fact, of that kind of fact, however, that is not less 
incredible and not less imaginative and dramatic than the veriest 
fiction. There is not much about ships and seas that Mr. 
Connolly does not know, having been, as he relates, washed out of 
a cabin bunk in a fishing schooner when he was seven, having 
fished in the Baltic, in the North Sea and in the Arctic at 
various times, having sailed on every type of ship that floated 
on the waves. As he has a mastery in his knowledge of seas 
and ships, so he has a most intimate acquaintance with the men 
who make ships and the seas their profession. In this volume 
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he is reminiscent of those days before the power craft came 
into being, when the all-sail fleet was in its glory. He records 
what he himself has experienced in the fishing trips out of 
Gloucester, describes the captains and the heroes that he himself 
has known, and writes out the true stories that have been told 
him. Thus, he becomes a first-hand chronicler of the names 
and the deeds of the Gloucester sailing-fleet. It is a series 
of amazing yarns that he spins. Battling the sea in a dory, 
heaving and hauling the trawl is a laborious and dangerous work 
at its best. Being lost in the fog in a dory or clinging to its 
sides in a cold storm is an experience that tries one’s soul. 
But such things were all in the day’s work for the Gloucester 
fishermen. Having their little craft battered by a mighty storm 
or wrecked on the shoals was not uncommon. Some of these 
tales, such for example, that of Howard Blackburn, are well- 
nigh unbelievable. But all the stories are not those of tragedy 
and pathos; all of them are not of drudgery and toil. There 
are the epics of the racing captains and the romances of great 
adventure, such as that of Alfred Johnson who sailed across 
the ocean, in ninety-six days, all alone in a sixteen-foot dory. 
Mr. Connolly does supreme justice to these Gloucester fishermen. 
The skippers are not the bullies that fiction almost always makes 
them, but are kindly, honest men. The crews are not the dregs 
of mankind but are high-principled, nobly sacrificial in their 
loyalties. And the heroes of these tales are far from heroes in 
their own estimation; in fact, their heroism is to them the most 
causual thing of life. In his narratives, Mr. Connolly shows 
the same fine reticence. He writes in a rugged, simple style, 
without exuberance and without trimmings, in a style that is 
both chaste and chiseled. In perfect harmony with the text 
of the volume are the marvellously strong black and white draw- 
ings that Henry O’Connor has contributed. fy ee 


Reminiscences of Present-Day Saints. By Francis GreEEN- 
woop Peaspopy. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $5.00. 

Certain Rich Men. By Meape MINNiGERopE. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50. 

Being biographical sketches these two volumes naturally belong 
to the same literary genre. Apart from that, however, they have 
little in common. Where the one concerns itself with a group 
of great and good men, the characters in the others, with but a 
couple of exceptions, have only their wealth to recommend them. 
They are American idols mainly because they were wizards in 
finance and speculation. Some will think that for the most part 
they were but a set of crooks who managed to keep within the 
law or to escape, by fair means or foul, its ensnaring net. There 
is a special fascination about Mr. Minnigerode’s picture gallery 
because the seven men with whom he deals all rose to wealth 
from poverty, and played leading roles in the dramatic history of 
America’s economic development. Moreover, all were influential 
in the political and social life of their day. Girard we know 
from the college that inherited his millions to which “no ecclesia- 
astic, missionary or minister of any sect whatsover” was ever 
to be admitted, though he himself was a Catholic. Astor and 
Vanderbilt are also names with which still to conjure. The 
fortunes they bequeathed continue functioning. The others, 
Cooke the speculator, Gould who dubbed himself “the most hated 
man in America,” Daniel Drew “the Mephistopheles of the Stock 
Exchange and the Fagin of Wall Street,” and Jim Fiske,—colonel, 
gallant, mountebank and polite bandit,—are mostly memories, for, 
except Gould, they practically left nothing behind them. Mr. 
Minnigerode’s sketches, reproductions from Collier’s, are brief 
and kaleidoscopic and well seasoned with highly dramatic and 
sensational episodes. They do not, however, rise above the plane 
of good journalism and it is chiefly because Professor Peabody 
strikes a higher note that his book is the more interesting. There 
is a charm and culture about it which “Certain Rich Men” has 
not got. Ina sense it is a volume of the author’s selected remin- 
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iscenses, limpidly penned and breathing the sweet delight with 
which one who has grown to patriarchal years looks back on men 
and women who crossed his path and mostly influenced it,—his 
father, the spiritual guide of his Harvard days, co-workers in his 
maturer years, business acquaintances that were friends. Edward 
Everett Hale, Charles W.. Eliot, James Freeman Clarke are among 
them. He calls them “saints” because, to adapt a phrase from 
Laurence Oliphant, he considers them “ spiritually-minded men of 
the world.” It is this phase of their career he is mainly insistent 
on; not their creeds or denominational affiliations which are not 
uniform, but their liberal Christian conduct and wholesome liv- 
ing. They were men whose light shone before their fellows, a 
spiritual salt that seasoned what it came in contact with, and 
their conduct, Professor Peabody would have it, testified the 
influence of the Master. At a time when it is the vogue to mini- 
mize culture and character such biographies are refreshing. 


Ww. I. L. 


Everyday Problems of the Everyday Child. By Dovucias A. 
Tuom, M.D. New York: D. Appleton and Company. $2.50. 

The elementary principles of child training that our grand- 
mothers knew so well find an emphasis in modern books that is 
scarcely complimentary to the intelligence of the present genera- 
tion. Yet such insistence seems to be necessary today, partly 
because the average two-child family in a modern apartment can 
never offer the apprenticeship for the responsibilities of parent- 
hood that the old style home with a houseful of children of all 
ages used to afford. The present work is a fairly sane and tem- 
perate discussion of the fundamentals of mental hygiene. The 
author’s experience as Director of the Habit Clinics of Boston 
adds authority to his words. The language is simple and un- 
technical, the illustrations pointed. In certain questions the reader 
must be on his guard. In the matter of sex, to mention but one 
instance, religion has a very definite contribution to offer, of 
motives and means and standards, of which a book of this sort 
cannot take full cognizance. These helps the psychologist may 
supplement, but may not supplant. Among the specific problems, 
the powerful forces of fear, anger, and jealousy are well treated. 
There is also a sane discussion of heredity and environment and 
their influence in early habit formation. c. = om 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The “ Catholic Mind.”—Christmastide naturally influences the 
contents of the Catholic Mind for December 22. William I. 
Lonergan, S.J., Associate editor of America, in “Jesus the 
Messias,” contributes a well-documented proof that Our Lord 
was the prophesied Saviour. “Venite Adoremus,” an article 
culled from the Catholic Leader of India, summons us to the 
Crib that we may catch the spirit of our new-born King. 


Lay Interests-—A group of stories, as entertaining as 
they. are edifying, have been edited and reprinted from the 
monthly of the Parish Visitors of Mary Immaculate, under the 
title “The Parish Priest—Missionary”” (New York: St. Joseph’s 
Convent. 328 West Seventy-first Street). Such well-known 
Catholic writers as Caroline E. MacGill, Elizabeth Jordan, Mary 
Mannix and Elizabeth Lynch are represented by interesting con- 
tributions. Some of the selections aim to make the work of the 
Parish Visitors better known: all of them carry a lesson for 


the Catholic laity. 





For 1928—A group of exquisite art plates, interesting stories, 
and instructive reading matter makes the content of the 1928 “ Al- 
manac of the Sacred Heart” (Apostleship of Prayer. 17c.), which 
ought to be part of the new year equipment of every Catholic 
household. The calendar of the saints, feasts and fasts will be 
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a helpful reminder to all of their Christian duties, while the edify- 
ing notes of various sorts which the almanac contains will inspire 
to new fervor in their religious practices, especially to a renewal 
in devotion to Our Lord’s Sacred Heart——For the clergy the 
John M. Murphy Company, Baltimore, announces the 1928 “ Or- 
do,” adapted for use in thirty of the archdioceses and dioceses 
of the country, mostly in eastern territory. 





In Christmas Spirit—Those who wish more than a card for 
their friends and less than a book, will welcome the little brochure 
by Kate Douglas Wiggin, “ The Spirit of Christmas” (Houghton 
Mifflin. 50c.). This little essay recalls some old truths in a 
strikingly new way. Its sixteen pages contain much wisdom and 
a strong plea for the true spirit of love which alone can bring 
the joy that belongs to the day and the season. The publishers 
have fitted the essay to an envelope for ready mailing. 

In terms of the Western country, so well understood and so 
beloved by Keene Abbott, he tells a simple little story with a 
Christmas message cajJled the “Tree of Life” (Doubleday. 
75c.). A scraggly old pine tree had been the lone landmark 
on the snow-swept prairie. Three travelers notice that it has 
been cut down and determine to punish the offender. Their 
search leads to a mother crooning over her babe. 

An inspiring essay on a very timely topic has been written by 
William Lyon Phelps in his analysis of “ Happiness” (Dutton. 
$1.00). Professor Phelps’ book contains much for young men 
and young women. But its gentle ridicule and its wisdom in- 
terestingly set forth, contain a great deal more for an older 
generation, especially for those who have convinced themselves 
that youth is the happiest time of life. 





Pleasant Travelers.—An entertaining lecturer, E. M. Newman 
proves himself a delightful narrator as well, when he under- 
takes to set down in print the record of his extensive travels. 
“ Seeing Italy” (Funk & Wagnalls. $5.00), is an intimate story 
which suggests what is to be seen in a land that has a wealth 
of material to offer. Starting from Naples, the tour includes 
visits to the Neapolitan Riviera, Capri and Sicily, Rome, the 
Etruscan hiil towns, Florence, Venice, Milan, Genoa and Turin. 
A great number of smaller places are also visited. Considerable 
attention is devoted to Rome, that “amiable host” who has 
“learned after thousands of years of experience how to entertain 
guests.” This is the most interesting section of the book. The 
volume ‘is handsomely printed from large type on calendered 
paper, and it contains nearly three hundred illustrations which 
will be found not only informative and picturesque but also will 
make identification of points of interest extremely easy. 

In three earlier volumes, John T. Faris has popularized the 
romance and the reality of old Philadelphia. He has a scholar’s 
as well as an explorer’s knowledge of the history of the city, 
with one exception, that of the Catholic shrines. In his latest 
book, “Old Trails and Roads in Penn’s Lands” (Lippincott. 
$5.00), Dr. Faris travels farther afield. There are many things 
in which Pennsylvania is remarkable; among those enumerated 
in the Foreword are the historic landmarks, the rivers, the 
mountains, the lakes, the bridges, the forest reservations, the 
improved highways. Being remarkable in these features, the 
natural conclusion is that Pennsylvania is a happy land for 
tourists. Dr. Faris establishes this conclusion most satisfactorily. 
He conducts tours along the main highways of the State, several 
out of Philadelphia, some about Harrisburg and others towards 
the New York State line. Here he calls attention to the scenery, 
there to an ancient house or inn or bridge, now to a feature of 
modern development, then to a point of historic significance. 
For a native or a traveler of Penn’s land, the volume is a 
delightful requisite. While well-ordered, it has the discursive 
quality of a scrap-book. 
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Our Mr. Dormer. Conflict. The Dark Road. Rebellion. 

When Tutt Meets Tutt. King’s Champion. 

R. H. Mottram turns his attention to the English banking 
system. “Our Mr. Dormer” (Dial. $2.50),-traces the career 
of Doughty’s bank through many vicissitudes to a position of 
security and strength. Mr. Dormer, chief clerk in 1813, is the 
unifying element of the tale. After his death his influence is 
perpetuated through the portrait which hung in the old office. 
Mr. Mottram indulges in some stimulating philosophizing on the 
subject of English banking history. 

One sometimes wonders what some people understand by 
“human interest.” If the terms are understood to mean human 
sympathy for two morons, one of whom is continually suffering 
from nervous prostration while the other is rushing from robbery 
to suicide, then the story which Olive Higgins Prouty has per- 
petrated under the title of “ Conflict” (Houghton Mifflin. $2.50), 
is simply saturated with human interest. An enthusiastic critic 
once placed Mrs. Prouty beside Willa Cather. This was before 
“‘ Conflict” had made its appearance and perhaps, also, before the 
critic had read Willa Cather. 

For those who like adventure in an exotic setting, “The 
Dark Road” (Stokes. $2.00), by Harold Bindloss should prove 
quite welcome. The story deals with the search for gum in the 
wilds of a tottering Central American republic. Two Englishmen 
join the expedition in the hope of retrieving their fortunes. Young 
Jack Huyser, whose father finances the enterprise, joins to prove 
to his sweetheart that he is not merely a rich man’s son, while 
Olaf Nilson goes from pure love of adventure. The plot, the 
episodes, the scenes of the story are all pure romance. There 
is no fervid love making, none of the modern appeal, yet the 

characters are honestly drawn. 

Somewhere in the twilight zone where such pale, critical ad- 
jectives as “competent” and “ passable” congregate, a critic has 
found the classification for Mateel Howe Farnham’s “ Rebellion ” 
(Dodd, Mead. $2.00). We might be tempted to go further in 
search of darker qualifiers. A product of our own century is 
in open rebellion against an exacting father. The idealistic parent, 
it is true, must have been irritating to Jacqueline with his con- 
stant nagging; but that is hardly a criminal offense. Blackmail 
is something different and of this the unsympathetic daughter is 
guilty in order to satisfy her own will. As a cruel father, John 
Burrell is a failure; as a rebellious daughter, Jacqueline is a 
painful success. 

The wily, venerable lawyer, Ephraim Tutt, has now a sixth 
volume of brief tales dedicated to his humane deeds under the 
title “When Tutt Meets Tutt” (Scribner. $2.00). The book 
derives its title from the last tale in the volume which presents 
the greater Tutt engaged in legal battles against his brother, Tutt 
the lesser, for the decision in a contested-will case involving an 
eccentric millionaire’s fortune. The other four stories deal suc- 
cessively with Mr. Tutt’s unmasking of some oil boom sharpers, 
the unravelling of two young lovers’ tangles, the rescue of an 
elderly widow from a miser’s grasp and the exposure of a 
jeweler’s unscrupulous methods. The readers of Arthur Train’s 
amusing stories need hardly be told that “when Tutt meets 
Tutt then comes the tug at law.” 

A resident of Oskaloosa, Kansas, discovers that he is heir to a 
feudal castle and can offer himself, clad in thirteenth-century 
armor, at any coronation service in “Anglia.” This latter privi- 
lege gives the title of “ King’s Champion” (Harpers. $2.00) to 
Van Hassel Sutphen’s amusing satire on the manners and cus- 
toms of our English cousins. Beach Ryle sells out his hardware 
business in Oskaloosa and sails for Anglia. His legal and social 
struggles there are related with a superfluity of incidents that 
are laboriously humorous. The main narrative is entrusted to 
Beach’s buddy, Calhoun O. Warren, or, as he is called throughout, 
“Cow.” The final reconciliation of opposing elements is brought 
about in a pseudo-medieval tournament, when a Bolshevist plot 
against the King is confounded, and the hero’s luck turns “on 
the pivot of a woman’s wit.” 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed five 
hundred words. The editors are not responsible for opinions ex- 
pressed in this department. No attention will be paid to anony- 
mous communications. 


Realizing the Mass 


To the Editor of America: 


Every now and then someone lets fall the remark that faith 
in America is dead. Is this the truth—or is it dyspepsia? Listen. 

One noontime a few weeks ago a stenographer happened on a 
pamphlet explaining the Mass. She was struck with the mystic 
beauty, the awful sublimity of the drama reenacted morningly on 
our altars—and its measureless worth. To her it was like 
stumbling on a gold mine. Unselfishly, she determined to share 
her find. 

The outcome was that five girls banded together to have a 
monthly Mass offered for their intention, the relief of the Poor 
Souls. And to this end each girl promised to contribute five 
cents a week. The scheme got abroad, and spread like a flame. 
Before the office doors were bolted that night, there were eight 
groups of fives pledged to the cause. 

And this is the class that Catholic Dean Inges of sour visage and 
jaundiced vision view as the morning star of a redawning Pagan- 
ism! We must deny our dyspeptics the morbid pleasure of this 
belief. 

But our lesson should not be merely admiration—rather imi- 
tation. . . . By the Mass God is paid the greatest act of 
homage; the Poor Souls are relieved; and the stipend, if sent 
to the Foreign Missions helps support a poverty-stricken priest 
who has given his all to slave for souls. Need we more reason? 

Why can’t every large office, where Catholics are employed— 
every factory—every high school, academy, and college have its 
groups of fives? Is it not a noble cause? What think ye on’t? 


Esopus, N. Y. J. J. Kearns. 


Federalizing the Schools Fifty Years Ago 


To the Editor of America: 

Before the annually assembled descendants of the Pilgrims (the 
New England Society) in December, 1877 (a half century ago) 
Prof. Charles Eliot reviewed in his address a part of the annual 
message of President Rutherford Hayes to Congress, touching on 
a plan for a “national university” in Washington. The Nation, 
editorially, in its issue for December 27, 1877, commented on 
Eliot’s caustic criticism of Hayes’ plans in this wise: “A national 
university set up by Congress now, would rapidly become a 
national shame and scandal, and would probably soon be the pet 
or the béte noir of some of the most ignorant and uncivilized 
members of Congress.” ... The editor of the Nation was a good 
prophet. One can see from the above that even at this early 
period, Federal control of schools, dictated by a clique from 
Congress, was in its embryonic state. The germ still lives. 

Lowell, Mass. G. F. O’Dwye_nr. 


The Eucharistic Congress at Sydney 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The preparations for the Twenty-ninth Eucharistic Congress, 
which will be held here in Sydney next September, are progressing 
in a very satisfactory manner. The Rev. F. Laurent, S.M., who 
represents the Permanent Committee of all Eucharistic Con- 
gresses, arrived here on October 20, and will remain to assist the 
local organizers in all details. The Rev. J. T. McMahon, official 
representative of the Congress, is now in Ireland organizing the 
representation that will come from there and from Great Britain. 
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After he has completed these arrangements he will make a tour 
of the United States with the same purpose. He addressed the 
recent meeting of the Irish Hierarchy at Maynooth and received 
a most cordial promise of cooperation on their part. 

Under the direction of Bishop Kelly, of Wagga, steps have 
been taken to secure a suitable station to broadcast the proceedings 
of the Congress. It was found that the Federal Government 
would not grant any more licenses for “A” and “B” class 
stations, so a lease of Station 2 U.E. has been made for the 
transmission of specially selected Catholic programs. This station 
has an excellent reputation among the best authorities on wireless, 
and the expectation is that a varied and interesting series of 
Catholic news items and services will be “on the air” at a very 


early date. 
Writing from Paris, Count d’Yaville, secretary of the Per- 


manent Committee, tells the Sydney Executive: 


Our Twenty-ninth Congress must, therefore, be above all an 
Australian Congress, which will not be like any of the previous 
ones—French, Belgian, Italian, Canadian, Spanish, German, 
American, etc. 

It is for you to see what is most likely to give your 
Eucharistic Congress all its splendor, and for you also to avoid 
what could mar this splendor. We leave this to your piety, 
in the conviction that, next September, 1928, you will bring to 
light a peerless triumph to Our Lord Jesus Christ. 

As regards the theme of the General Meetings, “The 
Eucharist and the Blessed Virgin,” one of the best theologians 
of our committee has prepared fifteen subjects of discourses, 
with suggestions for developments on each of them. I think 
it necessary to explain to the people why we differ from non- 
Catholics on three main questions, “The Real Presence of 
Our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament,” “ The Sovereign Priv- 
ileges of Mary,” and “The Infallibility of the Sovereign 
Pontiff.” 

There are fifteen various subjects, which can be treated 
by fifteen various speakers, in five halls, allowing five meet- 
ings at the same time. The Cardinals of the various countries 
will choose the foreign speakers. His Grace the Archbishop 
of Sydney has been asked to choose the subjects reserved for 
Australian speakers, and to forward their names to the 
Permanent Committee. 

Since I have this occasion of writing to you, I warn you 
about a difficulty which arises at all our Congresses, and which 
you will certainly have to contend against in Sydney. It is 
the quite natural desire, which all societies which are spread 
throughout the world, and which see delegates from their 
organizations gathered together at the Congress, have of 
holding meetings of their own. 

At the time of our Rome Congress the Holy Father, to 
whom petitions had been addressed a year ahead, had granted 
the permissions asked by those various societies; but, as we 
were apprised of the fact in good time, we let the Holy 
Father know the prejudice done thus to our own good work, 
and he, very kindly, canceled all the permissions that had 
been granted, bidding the societies to hold their own meetings, 
either before or after the Congress. In order that the Con- 
gress may bear all its fruit, it is absolutely necessary that the 
Congressists think of nothing else during the five days of 
the Congress. 

Advices have been received from San Francisco that the 
Knights of Columbus have already arranged to take care of all 
those who embark there for the Congress. Inquiries sent here 
may be addressed to the General Secretary, office of the Twenty- 
ninth Eucharistic Congress, St. Mary’s Road, Sydney. 


Sydney, N. S. W. 2. mm he 


Alaska’s Appeal 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Every year during the Christmas season the Marquette League 
for Catholic Indian Missions, with offices at 105 East 22nd Street, 
New York City, makes a special appeal for the neediest Indian 
Missions. This year in response to the pathetic piea of Alaska’s 
venerable Bishop, Rt. Rev. Joseph Raphael Crimont, S.J., the 
appeal is made for the Indian and Eskimo Missions of desolate 
Alaska. His vast vicariate covers over 500,000 square miles, with 
only a handful of priests and Sisters to do the work. Bishop 
Crimont writes: 
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Unless the friends of our desolate Alaskan Missions come 
to our assistance, this Christmas will be a cheerless one for 
my little underfed Indian and Eskimo orphans. This winter 
will be a desperate one for my self-sacrificing priests and 
Sisters in their.battle against the agencies hostile to our Holy 
Faith. I need food for my little ones and support for my 
priests, Sisters, and catechists, the indispensable helpers of the 
missionary. 

On the eve of the coming of the Christ Child, when every 
Catholic ear is attuned to that glorious message, “Glory to 
God, Peace on earth to men of good will,” I feel you will listen 
with sympathetic interest and understanding to the pleading 
voices calling to you from Alaska. Not the voices from the 
maddened Alaska of the gold search; nor the boisterous 
Alaska of a giant fishing industry; nor the spell-binding 
Alaska of carefree summer tourists, but saintly voices from 
forlorn Alaska, voices that were spent in making known 
the work of God to the lowly, the poor, the helpless. 

There is Seghers’ the Martyr Archbishop, who cemented in 
his blood the foundation of the North Alaska Missions. And 
Brother Paquin’s. He perished in blizzard snows while haul- 
ing lumber to build a chapel on St. Michael’s Island. There 
is the gentle voice of the young Jesuit, Father Ruppert, 
who was found frozen on Alaska’s great white breast while 
going with Christmas toys to little Eskimo orphans. There 
is Father Trecca’s voice, the Apostle of the Eastern Coast of 
the Bering Sea, who died of toil and privations. And Father 
Julius Jette’s, who was peerless in every line of culture, in 
self-effacement and self-sacrifice. Before his last terrible 
illness, brought on by hard manual labor while helping to 
rebuild devastated Akulurak, he had made many a ninety 
miles on snow-shoes to attend a dying Indian. There is the 
voice of a great soldier of Christ, Father Rossi. who for 
thirty years faced every kind of storm and bitter weather as 
he went about instructing, converting, baptizing. Last March, 
shortly after administering the consolation of the Sacraments 
to a group of abandoned souls, he succumbed to pneumonia. 

The voices of Alaska’s saintly dead and heroic living plead 
for the orphan children, so poorly nourished and consequently 
so ill equipped to withstand Alaska’s death-like cold. Will 
you not take them into your arms and warm them with your 
loving charity? Dear to the Divine Babe of Bethlehem are 
these little ones. Make it impossible for hostile denominations 
to take them from their convent homes and the tender 
ministrations of our Sisters. My friends, keep faith with 
Alaska’s martyred dead by sharing your Christmas blessings 
with us. 

Surely, the touching words of Alaska’s saintly Bishop will 
strike a responsive chord in the hearts of the friends of our 
self-sacrificing priests and Sisters and the little orphans under 
their care in snow-bound Alaska. 

Bishop Crimont assures you that in return for your charity the 
Christ-Child and the Little Flower of the Infant Jesus, to whom 
Alaska is dedicated, will make your Christmas a most happy one. 


New York. Wru1aM FLynn, 
Secretary, Marquette League. 


“Growing Interest in the Liturgy” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Apropos to “Growing Interest in the Liturgy” in America for 
October 22, may I say that many years ago, while I was a student 
at the Broad Street Military Academy, on Broad Street, near Pine, 
Philadelphia, conducted by Mr. Edward Roth, an Irish pedagogue 
and splendid gentleman, one of our daily tasks was the study of 
the Missal, which we learned “by heart,” of course in Latin. 
I am particularly grateful for this. I then acquired an apprecia- 
tion of the beauties of the liturgy that I would never have got 
otherwise, and for which I am most thankful. 


Baltimore. Watrter ATLEE. 


Erratum 


[Latin scholars who have been thumbing their dictionaries to 
discover the meaning of the word aine, which appeared in the 
transcript of the baptismal record of Father Abram Ryan, in 
America, December 3, will be relieved to know that the line 
should read: A me baptisatus est . . etc—Ed. AmErica.] 








